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Upper Wabash and Mississinewa 


Pearls are formed in various mol- 
lusks (such as the mussel and oyster) 
when a foreign body—such as a 
grain of sand—enters the shell. The 
"seed" is repeatedly coated by a 
secretion (called nacre, or "mother 
of pearl") produced by the mollusk 
to prevent irritation of its tender 
body. The value of the resultant pearl 
depended not necessarily upon size. 
Color, lustre and shape were the de- 
cisive factors. 


Although some sort of pearl for- 
mation might be found in every 1O to 
50 shells, only one salable pearl was 
likely in a thousand shells. Even then, 
only one in 10 salable pearls had real 
value. Old “‘musseler”’ stories can still 
be found of the sky-blue pearl that 
brought $500 or even $1,100, at a 
time when the average workman was 
paid a dollar or two a day. 


For a first-hand account of what 
musseling was like I interviewed Ray 
McDermitt, an 80-year old resident of 
Jonesboro, Indiana. Ray started mus- 
seling in the Summer of 1919. It was 
a vacation hobby that he followed 
for five years. An employee of the 
Elwood Tin Plate, he opted for the 
river during the Summer months, 
This was partly to escape the terrible 
factory heat but mostly for the camp 
life and love of outdoors, which char- 
acterized the Hoosier shell and pearl 
hunter. 


In conversations with him I was 
impressed with the nostalgic happi- 
ness in his voice as he recalled those 
days. The first Summer he worked 
on the Mississinewa below Jalapa, 
near the old Troyer Bridge (now long 
gone). This resulted in a meeting with 
Sam Bowlby from the Wabash fac- 
tory. It was the beginning of a lucra- 
tive pastime where hard work was 
overshadowed by the excitement and 
pleasure of pearl hunting. 


Mr. McDermitt reminisced about 
the times he boarded his boat at the 


In 1912 a button factory was estab- 
lished in the city of Wabash, in north- 
eastern Indiana. Sam Bowlby, the 
manager, was an agent of the United 
States Button Company of Muscatine, 
Iowa. Shells were gathered at collec- 
tion points and transported to the 
factory at Wabash by horse and 
wagon. Machine operators cut out 
the usable parts of the shells (which 
were called blanks") and shipped 
them by rail to the Nation's pearl but- 
ton production center at Muscatine. 


According to Mr. Bowlby, the Wa- 
bash factory closed in 1920. It had 
60 machines, and depended upon 
skilled operators. These itinerant 
workers were called “floaters” and 
were rather independent. They were 
content with the five-day week at $35 
total pay, refusing to work on Satur- 
days. That was at a time when the 
five-day week was almost unknown 
in American industry. 


About 1912 a Grant County his- 
torian — Roland L. Whitson — fol- 
lowed the Mississinewa River to where 
it joins the Wabash above Peru. 
There he took shelter during a rain- 
storm in a tent camp of pearl fisher- 
men. lt was the consensus of this 
experienced group that there were 
more and better pearls in the Missis- 
sinewa than in the Wabash, and that 
the opening of the button factory in 
the city of Wabash had created a 
profitable market for shells. 


A remembered tale of pearl hunt- 
ing along that same stream is told of 
a trio who spent a week in July about 
that same year, camping out and loaf- 
ing, two miles above Conner's Mill 
to the north of Marion. They col- 
lected six tons of mussel shells, which 
they sold to the Wabash Button Fac- 
tory for $20 a ton. This brought each 
of them $400 for their week's vaca- 
tion, at a time when the U.S, dollar 
had a repectable value. In addition 
they sold pearls for $200 to a Marion 
jeweler, H. E. Kinear. 
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By Robert McDonough 


Seekers of fresh-water pearls were 
active on the Wabash River and some 
of its tributaries before the mussel 
shell industry came to Indiana in the 
early years of this century. But when 
a button factory was established at 
Maumee, Illinois, a market for mussel 
shells was created. 


In 1907 a man traveling down the 
Wabash, in a rowboat from Logans- 
port to Vincennes, reported finding 
more than 100 camps of “musselers”. 
He estimated that at least 3,000 Hoo- 
siers were engaged in shell collection. 
Thousands of tons of shells, he said, 
were being taken from the Wabash 
River below New Harmony. 


By the following year the search 
for pearls and shells on upper reaches 
of the river had reached Lockport, 
11 miles south of Logansport. The 
largest bed at that time was said to 
extend from Montezuma, 11 miles 
upstream, to Sugar Creek. 


The button—that ancient inven- 
tion of Man for fastening and orna- 
menting clothing—could be made 
from mussel shells. And “pearl but- 
tons” from some of the more than a 
dozen varieties of mollusks found in 
Indiana streams were in great de- 
mand. With markets as far away as 
Germany, these shells brought 10 to 
15 dollars a ton. Prices escalated 
steadily to 20, 40, 60 and even 80 
dollars a ton by 1925. 


The industry attracted hundreds 
who followed it “as a way of life.” 
Many others considered it an exciting 
and profitable avocation. The pros- 
pect of finding a fresh-water pearl of 
great price, as well as the incidental 
money to be made from the sale of 
musscl shells, prompted many men— 
and often entire families—to spend 
Summer days along the Wabash and 
its tributaries on such working vaca- 
tions. 
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sels to be steamed open. The vat 
held half a ton of mussels and re- 
quired two operations if they had 
harvested a boatload. When the 
shells were steamed open the fleshy 
parts—called the “meats”—-were re- 
moved and searched for pearls. At 
this point the drudgery of the work 
was forgotten during the exciting 
possibility of finding that pearl of 
pearls. 


They paid no rent for the camp- 
site, since the farm owner collected 
the mussel meats daily for hog feed 
tankage. Once, when the river was 
too high for musseling, McDermitt 
and his partner worked three days 
assisting the farmer-host in putting 
up his hay. For this they refused 
pay. But they could not bring them- 
selves to decline the sumptous Sun- 
day dinners which were carried to 
them by their grateful farmer and 
his wife for the remainder of their 
stay. 


Ray McDermitt married in 1924 
and took his young wife on a seven- 
week honeymoon on the river. They 
“sot a lot of shell and some good 
fishing” on the Mississinewa at Red 
Bridge, (at that time it was a little 
town of perhaps 15 houses, a groc- 
ery and barbershop). Today it is 
covered by the waters of the reser- 
voir of Mississinewa Lake. 


Still a sportsman and a lover of 
the outdoors, Ray McDermitt now 
confines his activities to river and 
lake fishing. But his eyes really 
sparkle as he talks of those mussel- 
ing days of his youth. 


Charles B. Mellish in 1901 estab- 
lished a factory at Madison, subse- 
quently called The Pearl Button 
Company, which utilized Ohio River 
mussels. In 1913 Andy Aberdeen 
started a second factory at Madison, 
and then some former Mellish em- 
ployes, including Joe Minor, opened a 
third button factory. 


Fishing the river for fresh-water 
clams for commercial purposes had 
begun at Madison as early as 1889. 
Prices finally reached $18 to $20 per 
ton, delivered at the factory. As many 
as 100 were employed at one time at 
the Mellish plant. Discarded shells 
were used for paving material (as in 
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This Old Picture of a Wabash River Musselers' Boat Shows the "Mule" at 
the Stern as Well as the "Drag", with Lines and "Crows' Feet" Attached. 
Harvested Mussels Are Drying Under the Horizontal Pole. 


When working in shallow water 
they used a forked spade to shovel 
the mussels from the stream bed into 
the boat. Or they simply used their 
hands. 


In deeper water “a drag was used 
. . . that is, a bar 10 or 12 feet long. 
That goes across the boat, with drops 
on it like a trot line. Each line has a 
barbless triple hook called 5 
feet' about every eight or 10 inches 
. . . these drag on the bottom. 


“You always drag downstream, be- 
cause the mussel is settin' in the bed 
downstream, They are in the gravel 
beds below the riffles, resting on 
their hinges with their mouths open 
waiting for food carried by the water 
to enter their mouths. When they 
feel one of those hooks they grab on 
and just won’t let go.” 


A large board called a “mule” 
was placed at the rear of the boat. 
Coming into contact with the cur- 
rent, this baffle aided in dragging 
the hooks along the river bottom. 


The musseler’s day began at sun- 
up. He poled his boat upstream 
and then worked the beds as the 
boat drifted downstream. The boats, 
on the Wabash and Mississippi, held 
a ton of shells, but they were usually 
loaded by early afternoon. 


When they returned to camp, the 
cook went to work preparing a meal. 
Meanwhile, McDermitt built a fire 
under a vat and filled it with mus- 


Wilson Ford above Jonesboro at sun- 
rise. By 10:30 a.m. he had poled the 
boat up the Mississinewa River past 
Matthews to the old town of Wheel- 
ing. There he began another shell 
hunt. “When the boat was empty, I 
could just go a sailin’,” he chuckled. 


Ray McDermitt considers himself 
a late starter in 1919. “The Missis- 
sinewa was noted for lots of mussels. 
It had a lot when I began, but not as 
many as the old-timers told me it 
once had had. I got $40 for a ton of 
shells, but later the price went to 60 
and 65. The 'muckett' was the lead- 
ing shell . . . they got more buttons 
out of it. 


“We found some pearls and a lot 
of slugs (imperfect pearls). The slugs 
brought $8 an ounce. That would be 
about a level tablespoonful, depend- 
ing on their size. The best pearl I 
ever got fetched $165." One Summer 
he and a partner harvested 47 tons of 
shells, for which they were paid $60 
a ton. 


Well-remembered is a good season 
with an ex-Army cook. “He was just 
out of the military and sure was a 
good cook." 


Together with this partner, Mc- 
Dermitt found a campsite and built a 
boat 18 feet long and 4۷2 feet wide. 
It was tapered at the ends. The boat 
was moved through the water by one 
man standing in the stern with a long 
pole. On occasion he might throw a 
rope over a shoulder and wade. 
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Mussels are filter feeders that rest 
on the stream bottom, straining small 
bits of food from the flowing water. 
Growth is relatively slow. It requires 
four or five years for a mussel to 
reach the minimum legal harvest size 
of 2Y2 inches. Most species develop 
their eggs in late Spring and release 
small, larval mussels by early Fall. 
These larval mussels then attach to 
fish prior to settling into the stream- 
bed where they continue their growth. 


There are several methods used to- 
day to collect mussels from rivers. 
They are the crowfoot bar, short- 
handled pitchforks, rakes, tongs, and 
hand grabbing. A variation of hand 
picking is diving in areas where water 
is fairly deep. There are two forms of 
diving: scuba diving and skin diving. 
Collection with scuba gear is current- 
ly prohibited because it is an ex- 
tremely efficient method and thus 
poses the risk of overharvest. 


However, overharvest is only one 
of the potential threats to the future 
of Indiana’s mussel beds and the in- 
dustry that depends on them. Mussels 
are also Highly sensitive to pollution. 
Mussel beds that are damaged or de- 
stroyed by poor water quality may 
take years to recover, if at all. 


Clearly the future of Indiana’s 
mussel resource is dependent upon 
efforts to curb pollution problems in 
our rivers and streams. Provided 
that rivers in the Midwest can con- 
tinue to grow shells, the old art of 
musseling should continue to pros- 
per. Foreign demand for this valu- 
able but often overlooked resource 
shows no signs of decreasing. 


ana Mussels provide the highest 
quality shells for pearl culture. Conse- 
quently the rivers of Indiana have 
become the primary source of such 
shells. 


Supplying Mussel shells to Japan 
has become a multi-million dollar in- 
dustry in Indiana. Mussel harvest has 
been continuous since the 1950s. But 
it wasn’t until 1975 that commercial 
harvest records were maintained. 


According to the records submitted 
by Hoosier Mussel fishermen, nearly a 
million pounds of Mussels have been 
harvested between 1975 and 1980. 
The more desirable Mussels collected 
are the mapleleaf, three-ridge, wash- 
board, and mucket. Other Mussels 
collected bear equally descriptive 
names, such as monkeyface, pimple- 
back, and pistolgrip. Traditionally, 
fishermen have taken Mussels off the 
beds near Lafayette, Attica, and 
Delphi in the Upper Wabash River 
and around Terre Haute, Clinton, 
and Vincennes on the Lower Wabash. 
The White River has produced the 
best Mussels in the Shoals and Bed- 
ford area of the East Fork. While 
Mussels can legally be harvested any 
place in the State. Most shells have 
come from these areas. 


Between 1968 and 1979, the num- 
ber of Indiana Mussel fishermen has 
ranged between 100 and 500. The 
number of fishermen actively harvest- 
ing Mussels from year to year seems 
to vary depending on the price of 
shells and the demand in the Japanese 
market. The international market has 
priced Mussels between $200 to $800 
per ton. 


Indiana Mussel Fishing Today 


By Joseph L. Janisch 
Fisheries Biologist 


Anyone who has strolled across 
a streamside sandbar or curiously 
waded through a shallow riffle has 
probably spied numerous clam-like 
shells of various sizes, shapes and 
colors. These are freshwater Mussels. 
They are common inhabitants of In- 
diana’s waters, particularly streams. 
All told, there are more than 200 
species of molluscs (mollusks) in 
Indiana. A handful of them have 
commercial value that supports a 
unique pasttime for several hundred 
Hoosiers each year. 


The history of Mussel fishing can 
be traced back to Muscatine, Iowa, 
in 1891, when the first German but- 
ton-cutter factory was established for 
producing buttons from freshwater 
mussel shells. The Wabash River, 
which is a part of the Mississippi 
River system, supplied Mussel shells 
to 14 button factories by 1938. How- 
ever, with the development of plastic 
buttons during the 1940s, the pearl 
button industry collapsed and Mussel 
shells were not in demand for many 
years. The Chinese, who had been 
producing cultured pearls since the 
13th century, discovered that embed- 
ding a rounded bead of Mussel shells 
under the mantle of an Oyster would 
produce a very fine cultured pearl. 
In recent years Japan has become the 
world leader in the cultured pearl in- 
dustry. 


The Ohio, Wabash, White and Up- 
per Mississippi Rivers are the primary 
source of high-quality Mussel shells 
for the cultured pearl industry. Indi- 


November 1967; October, December 
1968; March 1969; June, November 
1970; April, December 1971f; March 
1973; October 1974; June 1975; 
May, December 1976; February, 
May, June, July 1978; February, 
May, December 1979; February, 
May 1980; June 1981.] 


The Upper Wabash Mussel Area 
and a Modern Mussel Boat. 


Nancy G. Hart, a senior at Madison 
Consolidated High School, who won 
the 1981 State Senior Division His- 
tory Day Contest. The winning paper 
is reprinted in the July 1981 Indiana 
History Bulletin, which is published 
by the Indiana Historical Bureau, an 
agency of the State of Indiana. 


[Also see Outdoor Indiana: October, 
November 1966; March. August, 


Colonial Tidewater Virginia) and for 
chicken grit. 


The operations at Madison ended 
after 1926, when plastic buttons re- 
placed the “pearls”. However, Ohio 
River mussel digging has continued, 
with many shells being shipped to 
Japan for its culture pearl industry. 


The story of the Madison opera- 
tions is well told in an article by 
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Indiana’s Pearl Industry 


Mussel shell, rectangular and spherical blanks and finished culture pearl. 


came a minor activity as plastic but- 
tons took over. There was little 
market for the Indiana product. 


However, the Japanese found that 
shells which provided fine cores for 
the culture pearl were common in 
the Cumberland and Tennessee River 
waters. Mussel digging became an 
industry again and then moved north. 


So, it is that Indiana last year had 
1,100 licensed mussel diggers. This 
year the growth of clamming is shown 
by the fact that the figure is well past 
2,000 and is soaring toward 3,000. 
Most of them are part-time operators 
working singly or in pairs with boats. 
However, one Terre Haute firm has 
made it a big operation with an 
ingenious equipment. 


Instead of dredging the stream 
bottoms for placer gold as they do 
in the Yukon, M. C., Cohen & Son 
dredges the bed of the Wabash River 
for the raw material for pearls. The 


ana from 1889 to the early ۰ 
The shells then were used to make 
the pearl button—most common fas- 
tener for clothing. However, plastics 
came in and the use of metal for 
buttons became common. Shells also 
were becoming scarce. The pearl but- 
ton was abandoned in favor of those 
made of cheaper materials. 


Most of the shells in those days 
were sent from Indiana to Muscatine, 
Iowa, where the factories cut out but- 
tons from the shells, perforated and 
polished them. Some small factories 
operated within Indiana itself. The 
shells reached prices as high as $40 
per ton. While the number of pearls 
of good quality provided by Indiana 
clams was very small, most mussel 
diggers then watched for them as they 


boiled out the clams. Occasional finds + 


of large pearls fetching as much as 
$1,000 or $2,000 added zest to the 
business. 


For 30 years, mussel digging be- 


Bv H. E. (Mac) McReynolds 
Supervisor, Fisheries Research 


Pearls, diamonds and rubies! When 
man has thought of precious and rare 
things, these most often have come to 
mind through century after century. 


Until recently, fine pearls were 
reserved mostly for potentates, rajahs 
and tycoons and their families. 


Today, any shopgirl or office 
worker can have a beautiful strand 
of matched pearls. And, Indiana is 
playing a big part in making this pos- 
sible with a new industry. 


Literally tens and hundreds of mil- 
lions of pearls have their beginnings 
in the Wabash, White and other Indi- 
ana rivers this year. But, they are 
partly manufactured now instead of 
being found, only rarely, inside pearl 
oysters or clams. 


While most people know that the 
ingenious Japanese have outwitted 
nature by placing foreign objects care- 
fully inside the shells of life pearl oys- 
ters which they raise in shallow beds 
in the Japanese bays and seas, few 
realize that Indiana has become heav- 
ily involved in the process of raising 
culture pearls which are so fine that 
it is difficult to tell them from the 
ones formed in nature. 


The Japanese start with a round 
ball which has been cut from the 
shell of fresh water clams and pol- 
ished to the desired spherical shape. 
The substance of the shell is virtually 
the same as that of the pearl but it 
lacks the iridescence which has always 
made the finest pearls so greatly 
sought. 


These spheres, made from the shell 
of the Indiana freshwater clams, or 
mussels, are placed inside the pearl 
oysters by the Japanese. Within 2 
to 4 years, the Japanese mollusc coats 
the sphere with a layer of iridescent 
nacre which enables the Japanese to 
harvest the finished culture pearl. 


Mussel digging, as the business was 
known, was a common thing in Indi- 
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Crowfoot-bar dragging outfit. 


used by Chesapeake Bay marine 
clam fishermen. 


The Wabash River system, the last 
year or two, has developed into one 
of the outstanding clamming areas of 
the U. S., since the Tennessee areas 
are becoming depleted. This is due to 
the favorable habitat and the abund- 
ance of the species of mussels which 
make the best pearl material. 


While there has been some clam- 
ming in the northernmost part of the 
state, the St. Joseph and Kankakee 
and their tributaries do not produce 
nearly as many shells of suitable 
species as the streams of the Wabash 
system and there is not a lot of activ- 
ity in this area. 


After the mussels are gathered, 
they are placed in large vats and 
boiled at the end of the day. This 
kills the animal, inside the shell and 
causes the shells to be opened in the 
process, so the shells are easily 
removed. 


Indiana has a closed season on 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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the clams still tightly clamped to the 
"hooks." The operators remove these 
and throw them in the boat. Usually, 
a set of two crowfoot bars is used. 
One of these is continually being 
dragged in the river while the mussel 
diggers remove the clams from the 
other. 


The Cohen firm, at Terre Haute, 
has speeded up ordinary production 
with its power-operated dredge. This 
is a large rectangular boat containing 
the engines and machinery. Essen- 
tially, the machinery is one long belt 
conveyor which has an extension 
behind the dredge. The extension 
dips down into the water so that its 
end is grazing the bottom of the river. 


Tubes alongside the conveyor carry 
jets of water which loosen the clams, 
along with rocks and other material, 
from the stream bed and force them 
back onto the conveyor. When these 
reach the boat, men alongside pick 
off the good clams, leaving the un- 
suitable ones, rocks and other debris 
to be returned to the water at the 
other end of the dredge. The dredge 
is an adaptation of similar dredges 


Cohen firm also operates the con- 
ventio:i musseling boats, which 
"fish" for mussels with crowfoot bars. 
In addition to its own harvest, the 
Cohen firm buys shells from other 
Indiana mussel diggers and those of 
adjoining Illinois for shipment to 
Japan. 


The business has become so brisk 
that the Cohen firm bought 4,000,000 
pounds of shells from Indiana dig- 
gers and 1,800,000 from Illinois in 
1965. Prices range as high as $380 
per ton for the so-called “maple-leaf 
mix" downward to the neighborhood 
of $80 per ton. 


Price is governed by the fact that, 
although there are many species in 
Indiana, many are not suitable at all 
for pearl material. Of those that are, 
some owing to thickness and quality 
of the shell material are much better 
than others. The mussel digger knows 
the clam species like the bird-watcher 
knows his bird and each kind has a 
name, usually descriptive. 


Highest prices are paid for what is 
known as the “Mapleleaf mix." 


Any of the following kinds quali- 
fies for this grade: Monkeyface, 
Mapleleaf, Wartyback, Pimpleback, 
Niggerhead and Eggshell. 


Flat-bottomed boats which float 
easily over the shallow sandbars or 
“beds” where the mussels are most 
plentiful ordinarily are used for mus- 
sel fishing. These drift downstream 
over the beds, propelled by a large 
piece of wood, sheet metal or canvas, 
tigged up for a device that is known 
as a mule. This catches the current 
and pulls the boat along at the de- 
sired speed while the operator or 
Operators manipulate the crowfoot 
bars. 


These consist of a long wooden 
bar from which are suspended short 
chains, each containing at the end 
several blunt-ended hooks, arranged 
in a “crowfoot” pattern, which are 
dragged through the sand and gravel 
bars when the bar is lowered toward 
the water. The mussels, or clams, are 
lying in the sand with the shells 
opened. When the clam’s sensitive 
flesh feels the blunt hook, it instantly 
clamps its shell shut. 


After a little dragging with the 
crowfoot bar, the bar is raised with 


MOVE ON, MAROON BROTHER, MOVE ON! 


HAoosierisms 


APPLE POLISHER. One who was 
in the habit of currying favor, as 
the boy who polished an apple and 
gave it to the teacher. 


ARENT GOSPEL GREEDY. Ex- 
pression applied to the unconverted 
or irreligious. Baynard Hall used 
this idiom in his epic picture of 
early Indiana, “The New Pur- 
chase.” Hall, who was the first 
professor of what is now Indiana 
University, also was a Presbyterian 
minister and a keen student of the 
dialect of the first Indiana pioneers. 


ARKANSAS TOOTHPICK. A 
Bowie knife. This an excellent ex- 
ample of the attempts at humor 
which resulted in the coining of 
many Hoosierisms. The pioneer 
usually pronounced it “Arkansas” 
rather than “Arkansaw.” 


ASKEERED. Scared, afraid or 
“scairt.” This probably was brought 
over from Great Britain by the 
earliest colonists and is related to 
such more-approved words as akin, 
asleep and above in which the pre- 
fix “a” means in, on or of. 
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AILIN’. “Not right peert,” or in poor 
health. 


ALL HOLLER. Extreme; by a wide 
margin. “He beat him all holler.” 
This was a favorite expression of 
Eggleston in “The Hoosier School- 
master.” 


ALL HET UP. All heated up or “hot 
under the collar.” Excited; agitated. 


ALL DOLLED UP, ALL SPRUCED 
UP. Dressed elegantly. For the 
first, “dressed like a doll.” Second, 
from spruce, or neat and dapper, 
which goes back to Middle English. 


ALL-FIRED. Extremely, as “What 
are you so all-fired mad about?” 


ALL EARS. Said of someone listen- 
ing attentively or eavesdropping. 


ALL DONE UP. Exhausted or worn 
out. 


AMEN CORNER. Section in early 
churches and camp meetings where 
the devout responded to pointed 
statements of the minister or to 
prayers with hearty “amens.” 


and general, his description of the 
treatment of the Indians in the early 
Indiana fur trade is borne out in 
other contemporary accounts. In one 
of these, Gen. Lewis Cass, pioneer 
governor of Michigan, who was well 
acquainted with both the Indians and 
fur traders of Northern Indiana, said 
there was not more than a half 
dozen fur traders in the whole old 
Northwest who gave the Indians fair 
treatment. ) 


(SOURCE: Rev. M. M. Post, A 
Retrospect After Thirty Years’ Min- 
istry at Logansport, Ind. Published 
by T. H. Bringhurst, Logansport, 
1860.) 


Indiana’s Pearls 


(Continued from Page 9) 


mussel digging, from Nov. 1 to April 
15. The Department of Natural Re- 
sources is keeping a close watch on 
the new industry, to prevent over- 
fishing for the clams with the idea of 
sustaining the business with a regular 
annual yield. The University of Louis- 
ville has been engaged for a research 
project to determine how much cur- 
rent fishing is depleting the supply 
of clams. 


Mussel fishermen are required to 
buy a license. This costs $2 for Indi- 
ana residents and $15 for non-resi- 
dents. Licensees are required to mail 
monthly reports to the department 
listing the tonnage of shells harvested 
and sold. 


Outside of the Wabash River sys- 
tem, the principal clamming areas 
today are the rivers of Arkansas and 
of the Upper Mississippi and its 
nearby tributaries. The Japanese first 
got their supplies of unfinished pearls 
from China; then, the Tennessee 
Rivers became the prime source. In 
the early 1960’s, the industry started 
moving to Indiana and adjacent areas. 


Today, when you see a matched 
strand of pearls in the jewelry depart- 
ment case, the chances are pretty 
strong that a great many of the unfin- 
ished pearls were raised in Indiana. 
The Japanese were responsible only 
for putting on the final luster. 


& fishin’ the river 


with a gizzard, is considered too 
boney to be worth taking the time to 
clean and cook. 

Water dogs, the only fish in the 
river that anglers fear as being 
possibly poisonous, is generally 
considered inedible. 

Carp has a questionable 
reputation as a gourmet delight even 
cooked by a fancy French chef. It 
must be emphasized that many 
fishermen do not agree with this 
belief. Carp, if caught in cool water 
or if caught in the winter months, 
and if properly cleaned and scored 
is often considered very good 
eating. 

As for the gar--well--the best way 
its tastefulness could be described 
is by telling of the impact it has had 
on local eating habits: nobody could 
be found who had ever had the guts 
to eat one, nobody could be found 
who knew of anybody who had ever 
tasted one, and nobody could be 
found who wished his worst enemy 
accidentally cooked and ate one. 

in addition to all that, the fisher- 
men say the gar is very boney. 

The most wildly improbable story 
about big fish in the Wabash comes 
from “Friendly” Ron Brush, of Cen- 
ter Point, Indiana. He claims the tale 
was related to him by a man that was 
a known liar. 

The man told Ron that in the city's 
deep water holes just south of the 
city there lived a fish in the 1950s so 
huge that it was eating children, 
dogs, cats, colts, and heifers who 
accidentally strayed into the river 
when it was looking for something to 
eat. 

A group of farmers got the notion 
to save their farms from this fish 
which ate children and livestock. 
They killed a steer and put half a 
side of beef on a specially made 
hook. Then they set the bait out in a 
section of the river where the fish 
was suspected to be lurking. 

The beefed hook was chained to 
three heavy duty farm tractors! 

Sure enough, the monster fish 
swum up to the bait to swallow it, the 
man told Ron. Naturally the fish got 
himself hooked, and when this hap- 
pened the farmers shifted their trac- 
tors into gear so they could pull it 
out of the water. 

After their wheels spun for about 
10 minutes, something popped out of 
the river and the farmers ran down to 
a sand bar and saw an incredibly 
large jawbone which measured 150 
pounds. 

The fish itself was never found. 
The enormity of the jawbone was so 
stunning to the farmers, so terrifying, 
that one of the farmers sliced it into 
tiny pieces with a chainsaw. 

Nobody knows for certain what 
kind of fish could have such a whop- 
per jawbone---obviously it was much 
too big to be the jawbone of a cat- 
fish, carp, gar, or sturgeon. 

At last report, a Japanese movie 
company was negotiating for the 
film rights. The working title is “God- 


zilla vs. the Monster of the Wabash." 
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They fish by using lines which are 
baited and left in the water over- 
night, and by commercial nets which 
are about eight feet long and a little 
bigger in diameter than a basketball 
rim. The fish are caught as they en- 
ter them accidentally while they are 
swimming upstream looking for 
food. 

Few local "river rats" feel it is 
necessary to go beyond the city 
limits to find a good place to set out 
their lines and nets. In order to finish 
their fishing chores, all the com- 
mercial fisherman needs to do is to 
drive their boat to the place they 
have set their gear, empty whatever 
catch they find into their fish bucket, 
reset their nets and lines, then go 
back to their homes and clean up 
their catch. 

After Counterman, the part-time 
fish merchant, drives his pick-up 
truck. home from his mornings 
fishing, he and his wife Goldie get 
out an old brown wooden ironing 
board to do the job of gutting, 
scaling, and beheading the fish. 

He "conks'" the fish over the head 
with a hatchet if they bother him by 
flopping around on the ironing board 
as he is trying to prepare them for 
sale. 

Worms, minnows, chicken liver, 
cornflakes, cheese, minnows, even 
moldy mussels taken from the river 
and left to sour for a period of two 
weeks in buried tin cans, are all said 
to be good rod and reel bait by 
fishermen, but they all caution 
against the use of artificial lures in 
the river which they say are an ab- 
solute waste of time. 

Rod and reel fishing is good either 
from the banks of the river, or from a 
small boat. Most fishermen say that 
the best section of the river to fish in 
is on the bottom of the side where 
the current is flowing, although 
there are fish in all sections of the 
river. They say the best month for 
catching big fish is September. 

Many people believe the Wabash 
is a liquid armpit of industrial excess 
because the water is usually 
disgustingly ugly to look at. 
However, this is not true; most of the 
muddy texture comes from the silt 
and sediment runoff from neigh- 
boring farmlands. 

Studies by Indiana State chemistry 
professor Joseph Siefker and 
DePauw University zoologist Jack 
Gammon, have shown that the river 
became clean of harmful chemicals 
when city sewage plants became 
mandatory in the early 60s. 

Which of the river's fish citizens 
has the most flavorful eating quality? 

In general people feel the channel 
cat is the best eating even when it is 
old and reaching a weight of 40 
pounds. Flathead and Blue cats are 
considered almost as good. 

Sturgeon, quillback, sager, 
Sucker, gold eye, and eels are all 
found in the river and considered 
good to eat if well cooked. Of these, 
the sturgeon is probably the best. 

Chad, the only Wabash river fish 


fishermen agree that sturgeon are 
relatively rare. 

The best fighting fish in the 
Wabash is the carp according to a 
consensus of long time rod and reel 
fishermen. Most of them say the 
reason he is so hard to land is that 
after he is hooked he fights you by 
coming in and going out, while a 
catfish will just lay on its side and 
wiggle in the mud after he is 
hooked. 

"Don't leave any slack in your line 
or the carp will be gone," Eddie 
Kassis warns. 

Some 20 men commercially fish 
the Wabash. Numerous other area 
residents fish it by rod and reel from 
its banks. There are even several ac- 
counts of people coming from as far 
away as Indianapolis and Lafayette 
in hopes of taking a record breaker. 

The local commercial fishermen 
like to call themselves “river rats." 
There are about 20 of these men 
who either make al! or part of their 
income from the Wabash, and a few 
of these men are reported to make 
an annual income of $6000 for their 
work. 


BIG FISH—This 80-pound, three- 
and-a-half foot long catfish was 
taken from the Wabash by George 
Collins of Terre Haute. That's Mrs. 
Collins showing the size of the fish, 
a not-uncommon weight for Wabash 
River catches. 


A few of these “river rats" live in 
little shacks or trailers down by the 
river, but most of them live in town. 
Often they are retired from working 
at other jobs and use their com- 
mercial fishing income to sup- 
plement their social security checks. 
However, a number of them work at 
another job full time and must get 
their fishing done either before or af- 
ter their regular working hours. 

Few of Terre Haute's commercial 
fishermen work more than 10 hours 
a week, during the winter months, or 
on rainy days. Usually they are done 
both with their actual fishing and the 
cleaning of their catch by 10 a.m. 


fish 


By Steve Kash 


Fish as big and fat as any caught 
in America are here in the Wabash 
River. 

The biggest fish caught recently in 
the Wabash was an 80-pound catfish 
hauled in by George Collins, 1816 
South Harding Street. The fish was 
landed at the end of Hulman Street 
in a net placed there in September 
1973. 

"He was strong as a mule," 
Collins recalls. “You couldn't have 
caught him with a rod and reel. He 
had already torn up several other 
fisherman's nets, and the only way 
he didn't tear up mine was because 
he got so twisted up in it he couldn't 
move." 

His fish dressed out with 67 
pounds of meat. It was 3 1/2 feet 
long, 28" around, and 14" across the 
head. 

"| gave it to my son-in-law and he 
barbecued it and a small hog at a 
Halloween party. Everybody said the 
fish was delicious; Nobody even 
bothered to eat the hog." Collins 
said. 

Probably the most enormous fish 
taken in the Wabash this century 
was caught in 1916. It weighed 125 
pounds. The name of the fellow who 
caught it has been lost in the local 
area, but one man, Eddie Kassis, of 
225 Turner, remembers being at the 
old Billy Brooks saloon at First and 
Osborne the day the fish was 
measured. 

Kassis says that after weighing the 
fish they kept it alive in a horse 
trough for a couple of days then they 
Slaughtered it and chopped it into 
steaks. 

The ugliest, meanest, most 
inedible, end downright disgusting 
fish which makes its home in the 
Wabash is the Gar. These fish are 
scavengers which prefer to eat filthy 
things like garbage, raw sewage, 
and dead fish. They have a long bill 
like an alligator, rank, tough flesh 
and razor-sharp teeth. Gar grow to a 
maximum of twenty pounds. 

One local fisherman reported that 
when he caught a gar he took it up 
on the bank of the river and beat its 
brains out with his boat paddle. 

The darndest fish to catch is the 
sturgeon. It is from the eggs of this 
fish that caviar is made. According 
to James Counterman, 918 North 
Third, a part-time fish merchant, a 
sturgeon never takes the bait in its 
mouth. Instead the sturgeon, which 
has its teeth in its neck and not in its 
mouth, goes for the bait by flipping it 
with its tail. 

"When they go and flip at the bait 
they get their tail stuck in the hook 
and that's the way | catch them," 
Counterman says. 

It is doubtful that there are a great 
enough number of sturgeon in the 
Wabash to give businessmen ideas 
about opening up a Terre Haute 
Caviar factory. Counterman says 
that he only takes about fifteen per 
year, and the other commercial 
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River pearl industry. In the Vin- 
cennes Sun of May 25, 1906, it was 
reported that "There are hundreds of 
camps in view of the city on either 
bank of the Wabash. There are in 
this city more than a score of buyers 
and the shipment of a single firm in 
a day has reached $10,000.” 

According to the Indianapolis 
News of July 24, 1906, “Maurice 
Bower, pearl buyer, bought from 
local (Vincennes) buyers pearls to 
the value of $20,000 obtained from 
mussel fishers in the immediate 
vicinity of Vincennes.” 

This may be true, but shellers of 
the Wabash are like fishermen when 
it comes to telling about “The one 
that got away." 


$1000 Pearl 


Most of the pearl transactions ap- 
parently took place in Vincennes. 
Wabash River pearls are on display 
in the Smithsonian Institution, and 
one large black pearl was sup- 
posedly ultimately owned by the 
Czarina of Russia. 

Various reports in the early days 
were of pearls that brought $1,000, 
$800 and such high prices and of 
jewelers buying as much as $5,000 
worth of Wabash River pearls at one 
time. It was even said that the most 
valuable pearl from the Wabash was 
valued at $50,000. 

Probably the most fascinating 
legend that has been passed down 
by the rivermen from one generation 
to another is that of the "Queen's 
Pearl." 

This legend is that a man on the 
Illinois side of the river found a large 
pearl which was sold for the crown 
of the Queen of England. Later, 
when the man got into trouble and 
ended up in prison, the "Queen's 
Pearl" began to die in England by 
losing all of its color and lustre. 

Learning that the man who found 
the pearl was in trouble, the queen 
got him out of prison and the pearl 
came back to life. 

Shelling the Wabash River seems 
to be a part of our heritage. 

Although it may be true that 
navigation on the Wabash is a sign 
of progress and would stimulate in- 
dustry and transportation in this 
area, old-timers would hate to see 
this long-time industry die. 

There are not that many non- 
polluted rivers where mussels can 
grow in the world today. 


visited Japan in 1959 and was suc- 
cessful in gaining wide use of the 
shells from this area by the pearl in- 
dustry there. Since then, it has 
become a multi-million dollar 
business in Indiana. 

Ninety percent of the shells taken 
from the Wabash are exported to 
Japan. From the price of $4.50 a ton 
during the Great Depression, the 
shells rose in price until at one time 
they were selling for more than $400 
a ton. 

The ones that are exported are 
called maple leaf mix. There are be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 of these shells 
in a ton, depending upon the size of 
the shells. 


The number of tons taken from the 
river each year varies from 90 to as 
much as 3,000 tons. At one time, 
there were as many as 40 full-time 
and 350 part-time shellers working 
the Indiana rivers. The number is 
much less now. 

The market in cultured pearls has 
already fallen off some because of 
the style of informal attire worn by 
women of today. Women do not 
wear as much jewelry--particularly 
fine jewelry--as they did in past 
years. 


Pollution Toll 


Also, pollution of the rivers has 
already taken its toll and there are 
fewer shells in the river. Some of the 
beds have been over-harvested at 
times as well. 

The men who dig the shells from 
the river bed know where the beds 
are and try to protect them as many 
of them have been digging shells for 
years. They have tall tales to tell of 
legends of pearis taken from the 
shells but now few perfect and 
valuable pearls are ever found. 

Slugs, or imperfect pearls are 
found in white, black, blue, pink and 
yellow shades and these, too, are 
sold to the exporter. What is paid for 
the slugs that are found now and 
what the exporter sells them for 
seems to be a well-kept secret. They 
are sold to costume jewelers. 

But legend has it that it was 
estimated in 1905 that pearl buying 
reached the $320,000 mark along the 
Wabash River, 

At the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century, Vincennes was ap- 
parently the center of the Wabash 


or purple back, pig-toe, elephant 
ear, eggshell, mucket, bank creeper 
or mud climber, papershell, pink pig- 
toe, butterfly, lady finger, glassy 
back and knife handle. 

All are bivalves. 

Originally, these shells were 
collected for the pearls in them and 
there is many a legend on the river 
of the valuable pearls found in the 
mussels. Then, they were used to 
make pearl buttons and there were 
button factories in Shoals, Vin- 
cennes, Mount Carmel, Petersburg 
and Hillsdale, Ind.; Muscatine, lowa; 
Cloverport, Ky., and Little Rock, Ark. 


Old Digs 


Men have been digging up mussel 
shelis from the Wabash River from 
Logansport south to where the 
Wabash flows into the Ohio River 
since 1885. These diggers and 
shellers now sell these mussels, af- 
ter they clean them out, by the ton to 
an exporter who, in turn, ships them 
to Japan. 

There, tiny round pellets are cut 
out of them to be inserted into oyster 
bivalves, which "worry" them into 
cultured pearls. These valuable 
jewels are called ‘Jewels of Japan." 
This has been big business in that 
country for many years. 

The market for the shells in Japan 
was found in 1958, after the last of 
the pearl button factories had closed 
two years before. The demise of the 
pear! button business was because 
there were not enough shells in the 
world to provide buttons for the 
growing need, many new detergents 
turned the buttons yellow, and 
plastic buttons which were heat 
resistant, lighter weight and less ex- 
pensive were on the market. 

Since 1930, the cultured pearl in- 
dustry had been buying pig-toe 
shells from the Tennessee River. So, 
it was to this market that the indiana 
shell brokers turned. 

Since 1959, this has been a big 
business in this area and has 
provided the livelihood for a number 
of men as well. The diggers get the 
shells, boil them out and then sell 
them by the ton to brokers who, in 
turn, sell them to the Japanese pearl 
industry. 

The third largest exporter of 
mussels from the Wabash is Nelson 
Cohen, M. D. Cohen and Son, Inc., 
100 North First Street, Terre Haute. 
Cohen's father, the late M. D. Cohen 
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The Wabash River is one of the 
best producers of mussel shells in 
the United States. 

There is much to be said for 
making the river navigable, but cer- 
tainly one thing against it is the 
ecology problem. If the Wabash 
does become a means of trans- 
portation in this area, it probably 
would affect the mussel beds. 

For mussels are dependent on fish 
as temporary hosts to the tiny 
mussel eggs which hatch in the fish 
gills. Thus, polluted streams and the 
killing of fish also doom the mussels. 
Oil seepage from cargo vessels 
pollutes the streams and the fact 
that the Wabash is not navigable is 
one of the reasons it is tops in the 
country for the growth of mussels. 

Over the years, the Indiana De- 
partment of National Resourdes has 
imposed restrictions on how the 
shells can be obtained in the rivers 
of the state and certain areas of the 
Wabash have been closed because 
they have been overworked. 

The department also prohibits the 
use of mechanical dredges and un- 
derwater breathing apparatus (such 
as scuba diving). 

Each digger or sheller must have a 
license to work the river. The season 
opens April 15 and closes Nov. 1 


each year. 
Harvesting by hand is permitted 
(called "pollywogging" by the 


diggers), as are short forks, tongs 
and crowfoot bars. The crowfoot 
bars with rows of large hooks are 
fastened to boats and are pulled 
through the water. The bivalves 
clamp onto the hooks. Often, canvas 
bags, called “mules” are fastened to 
the boats to slow them down. 

Ever since the turn of the Century, 
these methods have been used to 
get the shells. Old-timers know 
where the shell beds are located and 
have names for them. 

Prevailing limestone through 
which steams flow in Indiana makes 
Middle America the prime area for 
fresh water mussels. At one time, the 
Tennessee River was the great 
mussel producing river in the coun- 
try, but the mussels have disap- 
peared in parts of this stream. 


Colorful Names 


Common names of shells taken 
from the Wabash, as they are called 
by the 5۳6۱۱6۲5, are pocketbook, 


sand or banana, warty back, 
buckthorn or pistol grip, three 
ridges, monkey face, sheephead, 


heelsplitter, washboard, maple leaf 
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Putting million-dollar à 
muscle in Indiana's ecc 


so much may owe their luster 
to the oyster's Hoosier cousin 


By H.E. MeREYNOLDS ` 


operation, but a harvesting of a near- 
forgotten resource. It is merely the 
collecting of mussel shella. 

The mussel (also known as freah- 
water clam) is à bi-value dweHer in 
our lakes and streams, and a cousin 
to the better-known oyster of marine 
environs. The nacreous lining of the 
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MIDST OUR ambitious efforts to 
attract new industries to Indiana, the 
ghost of a former one has arisen 
largely unnoticed It has not been 
localized in urban areas, as most in- 
dustries are, but in rural regions of 
our major streams. This new job- 
provider is not & manufacturing 
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۷:7 [or clammers) at work. Come warm weather, 
this scene will be repeated many times on Indiana's 
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where they are cut into strips, then 
into cubes, then ground into spherical 
beads’ called “nuclei” or seeds. By 
surgical techniques these “nuclei” are 
implanted into the pearl oysters and 
left for 1% to 4 years. ‘When the 
oysters are ready for harvesting, & 
beautiful pearl has formed around 
this mussel shell seed. 


Gathering Mussels 
Musselers (or clammers, if you 
prefer) gather mussels in a variety 


of ways, the most common being by 


use of what is called a crow-foot bar. 
This is a wooden or metal bar 6 to 
16 feet in length to which is attached 
& number of lines. These lines are 
usually spaced 4 to 8 inches apart on 
the bar and contain several four- 
pronged hooks—the “crows feet"— 
made from heavy-gauge wire. 

As the bar is dragged slowly 
over the mussel beds, some of these 


m uM the market for pearl but- 
lamon sight on our rivers for 
had joined the passenger 
om amd dodo bird on our list of 
s gpecies. 
Help From Abroad 
Then, almost before the “mussel- 
P" or "clammer," as be is called, 
i settled into some new occupation, 
Sew and lucrative use was found 
mussel shells. This new demand 
these shells came from a surpris- 
igty exotic source, the bays of south- 
Honshu in Japan! 
The Japanese found that the best 
a for seeding their oysters in 
P cultured pearl industry is—you 
leased it—round beads cut from 
sel shells. In addition, some of 
best shells in the world (if not 
le best) for this purpose are those 
im the Wabash and White Rivers 
[Indiana and Illinois. 
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Putting million-dollar 
muscle in Indiana's economy 


Continued from Foge 43 


° «3,000. Additional income is always 
beneficial to the state, but it is espe- 
cially gratifying to note that much 
of the proceeds from clamming is 
going to lower income groups in areas 
of relatively depressed economic con- 
ditions. For instance, it is alleged 
that mussel shell buyers poured 
$30,000 a week into the Martin Coun- 
ty town of Shoals. 

This all sounds great—an annual 
growth from $180 to $1 million in 
eight years, and in places where it is 
needed most. What more could we 
ask? In a few years we could reach 
the $2 million mark. But it isn't 
quite that simple—it isn't all wine 
and roses. 


Some Danger Signs 
When Albert Einstein was asked 
what fantastic weapons he foresaw 
for the fourth world war, he answered 
sadly, "A club." Similarly, our gross 
in & few more years could be not $2 
million, but $180 again, for the spec- 
ter of overharvest already haunts our 
streams. This may be a situation 
where, over a period of time, we can- 
not afford a million dollar industry. 
Mussels grow slowly, thus usable 
FÊ. populations are only slowly replaced. 
The State Department of Natural 
Resources, aware of the dangers of 
rapid depletion, has started a re- 
© aearch study of the mussel resources , 
' of our streams. This is being done - 
© under contract to the University of z 
Louisville Potamological Institute, and The rivers' yield: Tons of mussel shells which were almost worthless only a few years 
lin co-operation with the United fitatas " e y " — [eee 
P miu GF Commercial) Fisheries. , vra —- . x 
E However, even this two-vear 
= study may take too long to prevent 
Me overharvesting, so stricter interim 
F measures may be necessary. Although 
he stiffer regulations may bring a 
m clamor from the clammer, such meas- 
J. ures would be for his long-term bene- 
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= fit. It would be much better for mus- 

$, Selers to have a sustained occupation 

E? yielding $700,000 annually for 20 

me years, rather than $2 million in 1967 
and $180 in 1968. 


% Lers NOT put the crow-foot bar 
j| and tongs back in moth balls again. 
-A Hoosier poet once said that God 
` was good to Indiana: let's show Him 
we deserve it by sensibly managing 
| what He gave us. 
۱ * * k * k 


(Bditor'a Note: Author H. 
W. McReynolds de regional 
fisheries biologist for the 
, United States Forest Service. 
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Dumped Into Warm ۰ 
The hauls run from three shell 


to fifteen, and when ihe shel 
are taken out they are placed ;, 
boxes fifteen inches square, wh îh 
are, used as measures to gauge í[je 
amount of shells fished each day, 
Then they are hauled to the cogk- 
er, where they are dumped into 
the water just war enough to 
make the mussel open its shell, 
but not warm enough to "kill" ‘he 
pearl. The meat is taken out, then 
carefully kneaded to find the 
pearl, if there is any in it, ànd 
(uae Shell is thrown on a pile to be 
‘hauled away for making buttons. |.- 
It is a simple process and the 
two men with a boat and a Mash | 
boiler may operate successfully. 
One man under such an arrayge- 
ment does the fishing; the o'her 
does the cooking, sorting, cleaning 
the shells and searching for the 
pearls, 


the industry—is such it may be 
called—has had on the people of 
the valley. Farmers, laborers, 
townspeople have all become in- 
volved. Those who originated the 
work were restless seekers from 
other localities, who becoming im- 
patient with the results obtained 
there, started the prospecting on 
the Wabash. But it has been taken 
out pf the hands of these now. 


r,very class of citizen may be nan ied 
in the number of those interest ed. 

The possibilities which their iim- 
aginations have pictured in the 
pearl-seeking area too ex ag- 


!gerated. One man sold a pearl, 


found near the mouth of the river 
for $690, though in the season past 
this was the highest price paid. 
But many pearls were sold for 
over $100, | 


Thousand Fishermen. 


It is estimated that there were 
over 1,000 fishermen on the stream 
this year, and preparations al- 
ready on foot for the coming -6۵؟‎ 
son point to that number being 
doubled then. The supply is by 
no means inexhaustible, and this 
great number of men will rapidly 
fish it to a state of barrenness. 

The pearls found are sold to 
pearl buyers, who make it a busi- 
ness to travel up and down the 
river simply for the purpose of 
buying. These men will pay from 
80 cents to $1.25 an ounce for un- 
sorted pearls and slugs. There 
are about twenty-five men on the 
river engaged. 'Their business is, 
of course, speculative, but even 
the novices have liberal incomes. 


An interesting phase of the 
trade is the commonness to which 
pearls have apparently sunk in 
the minds of the country folk. 
‘Every one has attained one or two 
pearls or slugs, and it is not in- 
frequent that a man is found who 
has a whole quart of them. 

The beauty of the stones—if a 
pearl may be called a stone—does 
not appear to these people, or in 
the minds most of the people is 
‘there any illusion regarding their 
high commercial value. At any 
time a stranger may buy a beauti- 
ful setting for a pin for 5 or 10 
cents, and the country folk usu- 
ally sell their pearls at what the 
buyer offers, not pausing to “dick- 
er" for a bargain. = @ — 


Remember When 'The Pearl Craze 


Seized The Folks Along The River 


are to be found several feet deep, 
land in many places they are three 
or four feet in depth. It is this 
mussel which ylelds the pearl. 

Not many years ago it was dis- 
covered that mussel shells were 
well adapted for the manufacture 
of buttons. In consequence, shells 
immediately came to be in demand. 
Soon many men were engaged in 
fishing for them, and from the 
Mississippi, where the search origi- 
nated to Arkansas Rivers and to 
the Ohio and the Wabash the fish- 
ing spread. 4 

Thus the institution of the fish- 
ing in Indiana. But such a detailed 
narration of its history is far too 
brief to show the actual transition 
from one river to another. It has 
been a rather spreading out of an 
excitement, like the spreading out 
of fever, which burns ever deeper 
as it develops. Stil the fishing 
goes on on the Mississippi, and in 
Arkansas, and-on the Ohio; but at 
no point has the interest been so 
intense or the search for pearls 
which has really given the fishing 
its zest, been so engrossing as on 
the Indiana streams. 

It occurs to few who trouble 
themselves to note the jagged trail 
of the mussel that there is-by no 
means a far removed possibility of 
the mussel containing in its meat} 
a real pearl, having all the bril- 
liancy and beauty of those seen at 
the jewelers in their settings of 
gold. 

That such treasures may be im- 
bedded there, however, has been 
demonstrated time after time dur- 
ing the season's work by the fisher- 
men who have found them and 
Suu iem, Sofie at almost fabu- 
lous prices. 

Besides the pearls, innumerable 
slugs are found, which differ from 
pearls only in shape. A pearl is 
round. Slugs are found in all con- 
ceivable shapes and sizes, many 
being as large as hazelnuts. 

The actual fishing is done in 
boats, and with both hooks and 
rakes. The hooks used look like 
anchors, and a large number are 
used, many on each line, many Î 
lines being fastened to a bar. The! 
bar is dragged along the bottom 
with a rope in fishing, and then 
it is raised to support specially 
built to receive it on the boats, 
and hangs there till the shells are | 
removed. 1 

Rake fishing is done with what 
appears to be a huge pair of pliers, 
with the noses, instead of bein;z 
solid, constructed like broad pitch.- 
forks or potato scoops. The fish- 
erman leaning ‘over the boat 
plunges this into the river bed 
with the pliers open, and then 
closes them, bringing his haul to 
the surface. ' 
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Whatever has been the tranquil 
course of Indiana, life in the Wa- 


bash Valley during the last year 
has been filed with excited in- 
terest, which has turned whole 
towns mad with its intensity, and 
which has built up an industry, the 
like of which, in its unusual 
phases, has never been heard of 
in the State. ‘ 

Pearl fishing, the term seems 
utterly remote from Indiana. It 
flavors of treasure hunting. It 
hints at the accumulation of great 
wealth in a single day. It calls 
to mind a business in which is to be 
lost, where very much is to be 
gained, and in which there are en- 
gaged men, of that picturesque 
‘type like the miner, who are will- 
ing to stake all on the chance of 
finding those things precious 
through their rarity. 

Such a career of the imagination 
covers more or less accurately the 
condition which has really been in 
existence on the Wabash for a year. 
During the season, pearls and slugs, 
the latter name being applied to 
imperfect pearls, have been sold, 
whole quarts at a time. One gang 
of men shipped away during the 


year over 250 pounds ۰ 7 
Single pearls were sold at price 
exceeding $600. 

Towns Are Pearl Mad. 


“Have you any pearls or slugs? 
the hackneyed question of the pea) 
buyer, has been potent anywher 
and at all times, to call about tt 
buyer throngs of people, each or 
of whom has had his pearls : 
slugs to offer for sale. 

Whole towns have gone pea 


mad. In St. Francisville, Ill., 
has not been an uncommon sce 
to see dozens of men and boys d 
ging about in the muck of hog pe 
along the river, hoping there 

find a stray pearl or slug, lost frt 
the mussels with which the hc 
were fed. 

At almost every point along | 
Wabash, from Terre Haute to 1 
mouth, may be seen in the mud 
the shore jagged lines, much a: 
some idler had drawn across it 
the aimless way, the.point o1 
stick. Such lines are the trails 
mussels, and at the end of th 
trails, buried two or three inc 
in the river bed, is usually fot 
one of the mollusks. 

At certain points these mus: 
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In the last few years a new 
method has been used by sev- 
eral shellérs to get the shells 
from the Wabash. ۸ 
two-lung (breathers on their 
boats permit swimmers wear- 
ing face masks and mouthpieces 
to go deep in the water and get 
loose with their 
They wear i 
belts to make them sink. The 
shells are!put in 25-pound buck- 
ets to be;taken to the surface 
and dumped in the boat. Two 
men work together. 

The usupl take by this method 
jis an average of 27 buckets a 
j day, amounting to. 675 pounds. 
i However, itwo men have taken 
jas many as a ton from the 
water in 4 day. " 

Other sljellers get the mussels 
with spedial forks and hooks, 
and by ‘“pollywogging” or pick- 
ing them iout with their hands 
in low water. Otherwise, bars 
with hooks on them are dragged 
through the water over the beds 
by men in boats. The boats are 
cíten slowed by canvas bags 
called ‘‘mjiles,’’ pulled along by 
| the current. These methods 
i have been! used for many years, 
and the take may be as high as 
1500 poundj per day per man. 

EH 


Over the F4 the shell beds 
have been named and these men 
familiar with the Wabash know 
that they| may find shells at 
"Devil's Elbow,” ''The Nar- 
rows," “Hog Harbour," ‘‘Crow’s 
Nest" and other beds. Many of 
them shel| the beds at the same 
time with! no trouble. 


When the exporter buys the 
shells, the sheller has already 
boiled them out and sorted them. 
The musjel meat is used for 


hellers 


~(¢¥- Ge 


ithe 18 
; hands. 


time many times that much. 
There are between 6,000 and 
1,000 shells per ton depending 
on the size of the shells. During 
the depression, shells averaged 
$5 a ton for run of the mill 
shells, and in 1965, they went 
as high as $200 à ton for 'spe- 
cial kinds such as the maple 
leaf mix. 
+ + + 
Where do all these shells go? 


; Mostly to Japan where they are 


i 


cut into small pellets which are 


inferted in special kinds of oy-| 


sters as the nudleus for cul- 
tured pearls. 

Ninety percent of the shells 
bought and used in this pearl 
industry come from the United 
States. Other shells exported 


'" go to the jewelry and novelty 
€! industries of Europe. 


There was a time when Wa- 
hash River Shellg were used in 
this country to make buttons, 
and there were many button 
factories in this area. However, 
there were not enough shells 
in the world to provide buttons 
for the growing 11660, many new 
detergents turned pearl buttons 
yellow, and plastic buttons are 
heat resistant, lighter in weight 
and less costly. | 

Agricultural areas of the river 
are worked harder than indus- 
trial, for it is there that men 
earn their living by working 
with mature. Their method is 
to dig roots in the fall, hunt all 
winter, dig roots again in the 
early spring, andjfarm, fish and 
dig for shells / all summer. 


Wabash River 3 
Enjoy Price Bonanza 


By FRANCES HUGHES 
Star Staff Writer 


From the mouth of the Wa- 
bash River north to Lafayette, 
including the White River tribu- 
tary, approximately 2,000 men 
are sheiling the river this year. 

Most of them do it on a part- 
time basis. 

„Enthusiasm is great among 
the shellers this season for the 
price for Wabash River shells 
has gone Highest ever. Starting 
out in February at $250 a ton, 
it reached $400 a ton the middle 
of July and then started down 
again. | 

According to Nelsan Cohen, 
of M. D. Cahen and Son, Inc., 
Terre Haute exporter of these 
shells for the last nine years 
the price is going dowh becaus 
the Watash shell was over- 
priced on a price/yield basis. 
The mapic leaf mix commands 
the number one price on the 
market. | 


+ + + 

„Cohen said the price went so 
high this year on Wahash River 
Shells because of the demand 
created for them by leading ex- 
porters. Ht said shells from the 
Wabash are the primary shells 
in the manufacturing industry 
in Japan now, althaugh they 


rank third in the price-yield 
ratio. Arkansas River shells are 
first, and Tennessee River shells, 
second. Mes: of the mussel 
shells coilected commercially. 
in the United States come from 
these three rivers. | 


This year, according to Cohen, j Others have othet jobs and just 
the United States will produce|shell in their ldisure time to 
one and ane-fourth times more pick up extra money. 


fish bait. The collector proc- 
esses the| shells by taking out 
the culls |and rejects and sort 
ing them by size, color an 
grade. y are then bagged 
and shipped to New Orleans of 


. Chicago for export. 


Collecting|and proces- 
sing shells from the Wabash 
has been a business in this area 
since about 1885. [The only break 
in the continuous purchasing of 
Wabash River shells has been 
during periods when the Con- 
servation Departinent has closed 
the river to save the mussels 


shells than in 1965 and three 
times as many as in 1964. All 
but five percent of the entire 
catch is exported. 

A factor in the industry is that 
if one unit gets overpriced, 
another will take its | place. 

In the last 20 years, the Wa- 
bash has| produced as few as 


90 tons a year and most of the from extinction. |; 
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HE DEALS IN SHELLS —lugh Thompson, Merom druggist and ferry boat owner and Op- 
erator, also deals in Wabash River shells. A fter buying them from the shellers (he has 
bought 100 tons this year) he sells them to the exporter. Born in Daviess County, Thomp- 
son moved to Merom when he was six years old and has lived there ever since. As a boy 
and as an adult he has dug shells many times himself. He's seen here with a pile of 
them back of his store, shoveling them into a truck to go lo the exporter. (Photo by Kadel) 


| Tiny pellets from the mussel 
‘shells are inserted in three- 
year-old | ۱ ' oystets 
floating suspended from special 
| rafts in protected coastal areas 
| of Japan, where the water tem- 
perature remains relatively con- 
stant. Scmetimes as many as 
six smal] pellets may be in-i 
serted ir one oyster for the| 
smaller pearls. 
+ + + 
The “ipritåted” oysters are 
{then put [n a cage and returned 
to the sea for about seven years. 
During this time, the oyster 
| secretes nacre that covers the 
invading substance in thin lay- 
ers. Eventually the foreign 
body—fram the mussel shell, in 
‘this case—is completely en- 
iclosed and a pearl is formed. 
| Ninety-th ree percent of the 
i weight ofja pearl is the nucleus; 
‘the rest jis coating. 
About bne out of 20 of the 
: pearls is of sufficient quaiity to 
be ۰ 
| Since onlv a fifth of the pearl 
Pus produce fine pearls, the 
price of cultured pearls remains 
high. A single strand costs from 
$500 to about $100,000. 
And the nucleus from many 
of them domes from the Wabash 
| River. 
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Tiny pellets from the mussul Other shellers get the mussels| | 
"IE in threé-| With special forks and hooks, 
“pedigreed”  oysters| and by '"pollywogging" or pick- 
floating suspended from special| ing them out with their hands 
protected coastal areas) in low water. Otherwise, bars 


| 
!shells are inserted 
¦ year-old 


with hooks on them 2۲6 01 


‘through the water over the beds! - 
by men in boats. The boats are 
-cften slowed by canvas bags 


called “mules,” pulled along by 


the current. These methods 
have been used for many years, 
and the take may be as high as 
500 pounds per day per man. 
+ + + 
Over the years the shell beds 
have been named and these men! 


‘familiar with the Wabash know: 
foreign j| that they may find shells ati 


‘of Japan, where the water tem- 


on the size of the shells. During] rafts in 


By FRANCES HUGHES 
Star Staff Writer 
From the mouth of the wi 
bash River north to Lafayette, the depression, shells averaged 


time many times that much. 
There are between 6,000 and 
7,000 shells per ton depending; 


including the White River tribu-! ¢5 a ton for run of the mill] perature remains relatively con- 
tary, approximately 2,000 men! shells, and in 1965. they went], stant. Sometimes as many as 
are shelling the river this year.| as high as $200 a ton for spe-| six small pellets may be in- 


serted in one oyster for the 


i smaller pearls. 


+ + + 

The “irritated” oysters are 
then put in a cage and returned 
to the sea for ahout seven years. 
During this time, the oyster 
secretes nacre that covers the 
invading substance in thin lay- 
ers. Eventually the 


body—from the mussel shell, in| | Devil's Elbow,” “The Nar- 


rows,” “Hog Harbour,” ‘‘Crow’s 
Nest” and other beds. Many of 
them shell the beds at the same 
time with no trouble. 


When the exporter buys the 


| shells, the sheller has already 


boiled them out and sorted them. 


|The mussel meat is used for! 


fish bait. The collector proc-! 


| esses the shells by taking out! 
‘the culls and rejects and sort. 


f 


ing them by size, color an 
grade. They are then 0 
and shipped to New Orleans or 
Chicago for export. 
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this case—is completely en- 
closed and a pearl is formed. 
percent of thej 


About one out of 29 of the 
pearls is of sufficient quaiity to 
be marketable. 

Since only a fifth of the pearl 
oysters produce fine pearls, the 
price of cultured pearls remains 
high. A single strand costs from 
$500 to. about $100,000. 

And the nucleus from many 
of them comes from the Wabash 
River 


go to the jewelry and novelty’! Ninety-three 
| weight of a pearl is the nucleus; | 
There was a time when Wa-j; the rest is coating. 


] 
| 
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| Most of them do it on a part-| cial kinds such as the maplej 
| time basis. leaf mix. 

à Enthusiasm is great among] + + + 

7 the shellers this season for the! Where do all these shells go? 

| price for Wabash River shells Mostly to Japan where they are 


| has gone highest ever. Starting| cut into small pellets which are! 
t 


out in February at $250 a ton,! inserted in special ki É 
ta. : | ins pecial kinds of oy 
. it reached $400 a ton the middle eu 
| A of July and then started down sters as the nucleus for cul- | 
1 again. 
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tured pearls. EN aol 

; i ercent the shells 
| According to Nelson Cohen, D ded E this pearl 
| of M. D. Cohen and Son, Inc., | industry come from the United | 


] Terre Haute exporter of these} 

: 5 t 

$ shells for the last nine years, pales e Cr enep exported 
° the price is going down because} مر‎ ۰ 
ie Wabash ی و‎ OSes pi Europe: 


priced on a price/yield basis.: : i 8 
E The maple leaf mix commands! hash River Shells were used in: 


; ‘this country to make buttons, 
i Me ueber one price on the| ang there were many button | 
| market. factories in this area. However, ! 
+ +e there were not enough shells 
Cohen said the price went so| in the world to provide buttons 
high this year on Wabash River! for the growing need, many new | 
Shells because of the demand! detergents turned pearl buttons | 
created for them by leading ex-| yellow, and plastic buttons are| 
| porters. He said shells from the! neat resistant, lighter in weight 
| Wabash are the primary shells| and less costly. 
| in the manufacturing industry! Agricultural areas of the river 
in -Japan now, although they are worked harder than indus- 
| rank third in the price-yield trial, for it is there that men 
۱ ratio. Arkansas River shells are!earn their living by working 
| first, and Tennessee River shells.) with nature. Their method is 
, second. Most of the mussel|to dig roots in the fall, hunt all 
| shells collected commercially| winter, dig roots again in the 


early spring, and farm, fish and 
dig for shells all summer. | 
Others have other jobs and just 
shell in their leisure time t 
pick up extra money. 
Collecting and proces- 


ı in the United States come from 

| these three rivers. 

: This year, according to Cohen, 
the United States will produce 
one and one-fourth times more 
shells than in 1965 and three 


iam tmb 
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HE'S A SHELLER — Arthur Pinkston, 916 N. 8in St., spends 
his days off from his job at The Terre Haute Tribune-Star 
shelling the Wabash River. He is seen here making hooks 
he uses to dig the shells. On each side of his boat is a 
14-foot bar which holds 180 of these hooks. Bv pulling 
these through the water he can get as many as 500 pounds 
of shells a day for the market. The mussels catch on the 
i hooks. Pinkston has been shelling the Wabash River all 


er a اتن‎ 
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| 


jÎ times as many as in 1964. All/sing shells from the Wabas 
` but five percent of the entire has been a business in this areal 
catch is exported. since about 1885. The only break! 


A factor in the industry is that in the continuous purchasing of: | 
if one unit gets overpriced,| Wabash River shells has heen| | 


, another will take its place. during periods when the Con-; 

In the last 20 years, the Wa-!servation Department has closed! 

1 bash has produced as few as|the river to save the mussels| 
90 fons a year and most of the from extinction. 


* Jn the last few years a new | 
‘method has been used by sev-| 
eral shellers to get the shells! 
‘from the Wabash.  Aquanaut; 
two-lung breathers on their; 
‘boats permit swimmers wear-| 
ling face masks and mouthpieces 
‘to go deep in the water and get 
;the shells loose with their 
hands. They wear weighted 
belts to make them sink. The 
.shells are put in 25-pound buck- 
‘ets to be taken to the surface 
‘and dumped in the boat. Two 
imen work together. 


3 The usual take by tins method 


ijs an average of 27 buckets a! 


‘day, amounting to 675 pounds.| 
‘However, two men have taken 
tas many as a ton from the 
iwater in a day. 
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his days off from his job al The Terre Haute Tribune-Star 
shelling the Wabash River. He is seen here making hooks 
he uses to dig the shells. On each side of his boat is a 
14-foot bar which holds 180 of these hooks. By pulling 
these through the water he can get as many as 500 pounds 
of shells a day for the market. The mussels catch on thc 
, hooks. Pinkston has been shelling the Wabash River ali 
| his life for he was born at West York, on the Illinois side 
„fof the Wabash. (Photo by Kadel) 
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3 AUTOMATION IN SHELLING — Blaine Deaton, RR 2, Vincennes, in the boat. 


Johnson, Palestine, Ill, put automation to work in their modern method of getting shells 
' from the Wabash. The aquanaut two-lung breather on the end of the boat permits John- 
| 


son. wearing a face mask and mouthpiece, as well as weighted belt. to go to the river 
bottom for the shells. 


and Johnson does timber work and farming (Photo by Kadel) 


in the winter, Deaton is in the timber business in Russellville, IIL, 


Other Seters get the mussels! n 
with special forks and hooks, 
‘and by 'pollywogging'' or pick- 
ing them out with their hands 
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in low water. Otherwise, bars 


, with hooks on them are dragged|~ 


ithrough theAvater over the beds 
by men im boats. The boats are| : 
owed by canvas bags 
“mules,” pulled along by 
current. These methods 
have been used for many years, 
and the take may be as high as 
500 pounds per day per man. 


Over the years the shell heds 
have been named and these meni 
familiar with the Wabash know 
that they may find shells at, 
| “Devil's Elbow," “The Nar- 
rows," “Hog Harbour,” ‘‘Crow’s| 


time with no trouble. 
When the exporter buys thel 


| a ی‎ el “bash River Shells were used in| About one out of 20 of the! |shells, the sheller has already} 
B usn eim ۳ el this country to make buttons, | pearls is of sufficient quality to boiled them out and sorted them.! 
price on the) and there. were many button || | |The mussel meat is used for: 


fish bait. The collector proc-) 
lesses the shells by taking out!) 
ithe culls and rejects and sorty! 
jing them by size, color and! 
grade. They are then bagged | 


and shipped to New Orleans of 
Chicago for bast 
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shells are inserted in thre¢- 
year-old  "pedigreed" oystets 
floating suspended from special 
rafts in protected coastal areas 
of Japan, where the water tem- 
perature remains relatively con- 
stant. Sometimes as many as 
six small pellets may be in- 
sertcd in one oyster for the 
i smaller pearls. 
+ + + 

The “irritated” oysters 
then put in a cage and r 
' to the sea for about seyen years. 
li During this time, Ahe oyster 
secretes nacre t covers the 
{| invading substarice in thin Jay- 
ers. Eventually the foreign 
| body—from’ the mussel shell, in 


eight of a pearl is the lene] 


2 the rest is coating. 


‘be marketable. 


Since only a fifth of the pearl 
oysters produce fine pearls, the 
price of cultured pearls remains 
high. A single strand costs from 
$500 to about $100,000. 

And the nucleus from many 
of them comes from the Wabash 
| River. 
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Tiny ‘pellets from the mussa} 1 


t enough shells | | 


{time many times that much. 
There are between 6,000 and 
7,000 shells per ton depending 
on the size of the shells. During 
the depression, shells averaged 
$5 a ton for run of the milli 
shells, and in 1965, they went! 


leaf mix. 
+ + + 


Where do all these shells go?) 


Mostly to Japan where they are! 
cut into small pellets which arel 
inserted in special kinds of oy- 
sters as the nucleus for cul. | 
tured pearls. 

Ninety percent of the shells 


industry come from the United | this case—is‏ امه 


justries of Europe. 
ere was a time when 


W. 
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factories in 
there were 
i in the world 


is area. However, 


, Many new 
detergents turned pearl buttons 
yellow; and plastic buttons are 
heat resistant, lighter in bes 
and less costly. 

Agricultural areas of the ny 
are worked harder than indus- 
trial, for it is there that men 
earn their living by working 
with nature. Their method is 
to dig roots in the fall, hunt all 
winter, dig roots again in the 
early spring, and farm, fish and 
dig for shells all summer. 
Others have other jobs and just 


pick up extra money. 
Collecting and proces- 


ric 


is great among| 


ghen, bought and used in this pearl 


over-! 


ishell in their leisure time to 
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By FRANCES HUGHES 
Star Staff Writer 
From the mouth of the Wa- 


bash River north to Lafayette,| 


including the White River tribu- 
tary, approximately 2,000 men 


are shelling the river this ۷۵۵۲۰۱ as high as $200 a ton for spe- 
Most of them do it on a part-| cial kinds such as the maple 


time basis), 
Enthusias 
the shellers 


is season for the 
sh River shells 
ever. Starting 
out in February tt: $250 a ton, 
it reached $400 a ton the middle 
of July and then started down 
again. 

According to Nelson 
of M. D. Cohen and Son, 


the price is going down because 


the Wabash shell was 


market. 
T + + 
Cohen said the price went so 


shells because’ of the demand! 
created for them by leading ex- 
porters. He said shells from the! 


in the manufacturing industry 
in-Japan now, although they! 
rank third in the ۱ 
ratio. Arkansas River shells are 
first, and Tennessee River shells, 
second. Most of the’ mussel 
collected commercially 
in the United States’ come from! 
these three rivers/ 

This year, accérding to Cohen, 
the United States will produce 
one and one4Mourth times more 
shells than in 1965 and three! 


: Wabash are the primary shells 


: shells 
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shells for the last nine yearsNgo to the jewelry and novelty | Ni ety-three percent of them shell the beds at the same 
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` high this year on Wabash River f 
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times as many as in 1964. All|sing shells from the Wabash 
but five percent of the entire has been a business in this area 
. catch is exported, since about 1885. The only break! 

A factor in (he industry is that! in the continuous purchasing ofi 
if one unit gets overpriced,, Wabash River shells has been| 
another will take its place. 'during periods when the Con-| 

In the last 20 years, the ۷۰ ‘servation Department has closed 
; bash has produced as few as the river to save the mussels, 
90 Tons a year and most of the from extinction. 


In the last few years a new) 
‚method has been used by sev- 
'eral shellers to get the shells 
from the Wabash.  Aquanaut, 
two-lung — io ges on their) 
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ana at this moment, he's sitting in the back of his boat. 
urging his dog “Rascal” to hop in, so Harrington can start his 
engine and head down the Wabash in search of mussels and, who 
knows, maybe a pearl. 


* 


T WAS along these same banks that thousands of men in 
Harrington's mold came for "the great Indiana pearl rush." 
From 1905 to 1915, these restless men left their jobs and 
families journeyed to the Wabash, built shanty towns like 
Pearl City, and searched for pearls. 
"Let's compare it to the Great Gold Rush in California," says 


71-year-old G. H. "Granny" Palmer, a Vincennes man who is 


considered the local expert on 
pearls and the people who have 
searched for them. 

V]t was a time when there:was 
roughly $300,000:a month! coming ; 
off the river jn shells and pearls. 
And men Came from ‘all ends of 
the river to get in on it. 


“You couldn’t get anyone to 
work in the fields because every- 
body was on the river hoping to 
find a pearl. There would be 600 
boats out there. It was like a gold 
strike. And once people were 
drawn to the river, they never got 
away from it.” z 


Men worked from sunrise to 
sunset, marking their claims 
along the river, loading their 
boats with shells, Palmer says. 
And at night, the camps would 
"get rowdy and wild" and fights 
would break out everywhere. ` 


"Men would just disappear 
and never be heard from again,” 
Palmer says. 


T HE search for riches also led 
to some rich tales and one of 
Palmer's best is about a man 
named Jumbo Adams and the 
giant pearl he sold to the Queen of 
England. 
"According to the legend, the 


See GEM Page 2: : 
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Life in Pearl City 
goes on, but like 
the river pearls, 
1] 5 disappearing 


By JOHN J. SHAUGHNESSY ; 
Star Staff Reporter 


P EARL CITY, Ind. — Standing along the tree-lined banks of the 
Wabash River, “Deb” Harrington scans the shimmering 
waters and talks about the pearls he’s found. 

Behind him is Pearl City, a runt-sized community on the 
outskirts of Vincennes where wooden shacks and old, rusting 
school buses are scrunched together on a hill littered with trash, 
shells and beer cans. 

As Harrington talks — “I got $400 for a pear! once” — streaks 
of sunlight slant through the trees, revealing a world of contrasts 
along the river’s edge. At Harrington’s feet, beauty blends with 
despair, sunshine with shade, water with land. 

Indeed, at 48, Harrington is on the edge of two strange and 
different worlds that have etched a certain folklore in these 
southwestern Indiana parts. . 

One world is the Wabash and its heritage of producing 
beautiful, lustrous pearls — the world's finest, some say. 

In years past, hundreds of boats would line these now- 
muddied waters, searching out the mussel shells where those 
pearls form, hoping that one shell in 10,000 would lead to riches. 

The other world is Pearl City and its heritage as a rough- 
and-tumble shanty town where only the most desperate and 
dangerous individuals live. As one Vincennes native said, "For 
many years, Pearl City was a haven for killers and other 
criminals. If you weren't armed and dangerous, you didn't 
belong." 


N OW. IN THE 1980s, the glory days of the Wabash River and 
Pearl City have faded like the red paint on Harrington's boat. 

Only 20 people live in Pearl City and Harrington is one of the few 
who occasionally works the river. 

Indeed, if Harrington thought about the future, he might 
sense that his two worlds are destined to die with him. 

But Harrington says he doesn't worry about such things; he 
says he only lives for the moment. 
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in length. About 160 lines dangle from each bar and each line has -— 
four hooks on it. 

Raising one of the iron bars, Harrington tosses it in ihe river, 
making sure it drags along the river's bottom. 

*You always drag downstream," he says. "Mussels sit in 
beds downstream. Their shells are open, waiting for the water to 
carry food into their mouths. When one of those hooks get inside 
the shells, the shells clamp down to protect their food. And they 
don't let go." 

Content that the bar is dragging properly, Harrington sits 
down, takes a drink of beer and begins to reminisce about the old 
days and his life. 

"You used to catch two or three shells on one line. If it was 
like it was back then, I couldn't lift those bars now. I liked it 
better back then. It was a lot of hard work. But it seemed the 
more you worked, the more you enjoyed it." 

He says he lived most of his life in Russellville, Ill., “about 10 
miles up river from here." He's been in the Army and the Air 
Force. And he's worked an endless number of jobs, including one 
as the foreman of a gunpowder factory. 

Right now, he says, he pieces together an existence from 
collecting shells, making boats and doing some work as a 
mechanic. 


UT HE doesn't explain why half of his front teeth are badly 
chipped, how he obtained the blue and white school bus he 
lives in, or why he can't return to Wisconsin. 

“It's hard to explain.” he says. "Besides, you don't tell 
everybody everything you know because it's like cutting your 
throat." 

With that. Harrington finishes his Old Milwaukee and begins 
to pull the iron bar from the water. Of the 640 hooks on the bar. 
only about 10 have snatched a shell. 

“One more time," he says as he raises the other bar and 
tosses it into the river. 

"Hey, Howard," Harrington shouts to Hatcher in the other 
boat. "After we pull this one up, we'll have to get ourselves 
another cold beer." Hatcher nods in agreement. 

It says something about Harrington's world that Hatcher 
wants to.be a part of it. After all, Hatcher is a 19-year veteran of 
the Vincennes Police Department. He is also a husband and 
father. Not exactly the image of a "river rat." 

But more often than not, the Wabash is where you'll find 
Hatcher on his days off — shirtless, wearing faded jeans with a 
red handkerchief tied around his neck. 

"When you're out here, it's just you and the river," Hatcher 
says. "If you're a loner, or just want to be alone, you can get a lot 
of peace on the river. You get away from it all. And there's 
always a chance that when you pull up a load of shells, one of 
them will have a pearl inside." 

But there will be no pearls for Hatcher or Harrington today. 
Both men pull their second bar from the water and the results 
are the same. 

"[t's nothing like the old days," Harrington says matter-of 
factly. "I miss the old life." 


* 


S HARRINGTON leads the boat back to Pearl City, the 
reputation of this shanty town surfaces once again. 

There are "Granny" Palmer's words: “Men would just 
disappear and never be heard from again.” 

As you step from Harrington's boat to the bank along Pearl 
City, the scene before you does little to detract from the town’s 
reputation. 

The hillside is not only filled with wooden shacks and rusting 
school buses. it’s filled with trash, shells and beer cans. Pearl City 
is also a town without electricity or heat and the only water 
comes from an outside pump. 


Nor do Pearl City’s inhabitants downplay its rough reputa- 


“Fights are down ما‎ once a week,” one says. Another nates. 
“Not too lon a Uy came dawn here and got pushy ami! 
took ag axe to his car." 


tion. 


people 


” Palmer ~~ 


ie “Well, after selling the pearl, Jumbo got in some trouble 
and ended up in jail. All of a sudden, the queen’s pearl began 
to lose its color and lustre. Well, the queen learned Jumbo 
^ was in trouble and she arranged to get him freed. As the 
» Story goes, as soon as Jumbo was released, the pearl’s beauty 
„ returned." 
While Palmer says the story is exaggerated, he says it fits 
‘the image of a Wabash pearl. 
+, “There’s nothing comparable to a Wabash pearl. A genuine, 
,»-fresh water pearl is still a thing of beauty and in great demand. 
They've sold for as high as $5,000. And back in the old days. 
there would be at least 10 countries bidding for our pearls and 
` Tiffany's (the famous New York jewelry store) would purchase 
` all its pearls from Vincennes.” 


E VEN WHEN the "pearl rush" faded, beautiful pearls could 

still be found. . 

1 And Palmer notes that even if you didn't find a pearl, you 

" Gould make a good living selling the mussel shells, considered an 

“ excellent material for buttons. That practice continued until the 

۳19405 when companies started making plastic buttons, Palmer 
notes. 

In the 1960s. the demand for mussel shells increased again. 

By then. the Japanese learned that you could produce a beautiful 
--aultured pearl by embedding a rounded bead of a Wabash mussel 
shell inside an oyster. 

And once again, the Wabash was filled with boats. "Deb" 
“Harrington was there. He worked long hours and filled his boat 
“with shells. 

But even he couidn't keep pace with the men who used 

- scuba diving equipment to collect the shells. By 1965, the supply 
^ of shells was depleted. And searching for mussels was outlawed 
lor nearly five years. 

Today, even when collecting shells with scuba gear is 

prohibited by state law, the supply is still small, Palmer says. 
2 “There’s no money in it now. Overharvesting and pollution 
'* have ruined the supply of shells. The river’s dying. So is the way 
„of life." 
"s * 


IKE the thousands of restless men before him, "Deb" Harring- 
_ ton steers his homemade 15-foot, wooden boat downstream. 
“Fellow pearl-seeker, Howard Hatcher, follows a short distance 
~ behind. 
There are two life jackets on board Harrington's boat, but he 
wears neither. Instead, "Rascal" curls up in the faded orange 
i jackets and watches the water skim by. 
v Dressed in a navy-blue T-shirt, work pants, cowboy hat and 
«boots, Harrington strikes the image of a traveling rodeo man. He 
wchas been to Europe and all across America, but he has always 
=.found himself returning to the Wabash. 

"^ “Tm a river rat,” Harrington says above the droning noise of 
his 15 horsepower engine. "Even when I was married and had 
dive kids, I kept coming back. Independence is the best part of the 

-river." 
s _ For the rest of the three mile trip, Harrington is silent, taking 
wn the beauty of the tree-lined banks as he drinks from a can of 
` Old Milwaukee beer. 
.. Finally, he shuts off the motor and leads the boat into an 
. area about 40 feet from the banks. Hatcher stops nearby. 
"You | just stop where you know the shells are at," Harrington 
© explains. “And know shell beds from 20 miles south of Terre 
* Haute to the river's mouth in the Ohio River.” 
= . Still, Harrington isn't completely satisfied. Recent heavy 


"te 


“rains have made the river too high for his liking. Here, the river is - 


*12 to 15 feet deep and he prefers it about 6 to 8 feet. 
"If the river's shallow, it makes for better dragging," Har- 
rington says. “But what the- hell, let's get started." 


ST HERE ARE several ways to collect mussels — short-handled 
pitchforks, rakes, tongs, your hands — but Harrington uses 
[ something called a “crowfoot bar” or “drag.” 
~ Resting on each side of the boat, these bars are about 10 feet 
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IGHT NOW, Harrington is is sitting ona plastic milk crat 

drinking a beer. Next to him, sitting on half a cinder block i is 
John R. Coy, a 66-year-old former musseler who is blind in one 
eye. Coy holds a beer in one hand and a live eel on a string i in the 
other. 
“ ‘That'll be dinner tonight,” Coy says. “I’ve been down Hio 
since I was 11. I made a good living on the river for years.. And I 
raised 14 kids here.” 

As Coy talks, the mid- afternoon sun dances through the 
trees and the water shimmers in the distance. In that light, Peari 
City seems harmless enough. 

` But Howard Hatcher, the policeman and pearl- -seeker who 
seems to understand these people, says things will change in a 
few hours. 

` “At night, when the alcohol takes effect, that's when the 
knife, the club and the fist come out. It’s not that they fear each 
other, it’s the outsider they fear.” 

Still, Hatcher has a certain admiration for these men. 

“In a sense, it's total living down here. These guys don’t . 
depend on anyone. They mussel, they fish, they make boats and 
nets and they live like they want. " 

° "Pearl City is the way it's been for a hundred years. Buti ina 
way it's different too. In the old days, it would extend further 
, down the river. If things keep going the way they are now, arl 
City might be a memory in 10 years,” Baw 
If so, that memory will include an image of “Deb " Harris "n 
“ton. stand g along: ' tree-lined banks of the Wabash, UE a 
can of ilwaukee. 

“I figure I'll be here the rest of my life,” Harrington says. “I 
don't plan any changes. I'll probably die here." 3 

When he does, for better or worse, a way of life in Indiana 
will probably die with him. 8 


John R. Coy has spent his life along the river 
66-year-old ‘mussel digger’ reared 14 children there 


m its. For ‘Deb? Harrington, old bus is s home 
fe io p clt, transported, schoolchildren before becoming dwelling 


Star phates 
Laundry pinned to clothesline gives Pearl City a domestic touch 
Sunshine, river breezes combine to smooth the rough edges of the tiny community 


‘Deb’ Harrington’s craft first in a line of boats hugging the riverbank 
Four-pronged mussel hooks hanging from twin bars make the craft all business 


‘Deb’ Harrington checks hooks . 


Drags used to be heavy with mussels, but no longer  . 


(Photos by David S. Powell) 


Off-duty policeman Howard Hatcher pilots his boat 
Drags hang from supports in anticipation of combing the river bottom for ‘treasure’ 
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۰ View of Pearl City from Wabash says much 


tributary. At shell camps lining the 
river, the mussels were boiled out 
and sorted. The meat used for fish 
bait. 

The collector processes the shells 
by taking out the culls and rejects 
and sorting them by size, color and 
grade. They are then bagged and 
shipped to New Orleans or Chicago 
for export. There are between 6,000 
and 7,000 shells per ton depending on 
size of the shells. 

At one time, the maple leaf mix 
commanded the highest price on the 
market. Other shells were called by 
such intriguing names as pocket- 


, book, sand or banana, warty back, 


buckthorn or. pistol grip, three 
ridges, monkey face, sheephead, 
heelsplitter, washboard,  pig-toe, 
elephant ear, eggshell, mucket, bank 
creeper or mud climber, papershell, 
butterfly, lady finger, glassy back 
and knife handle. 

The practice of shelling the 
Wabash River is a part of Indiana 
history. Tales of finding huge pearls | 
of good quality that brought a lot of 
money drew men to the Wabash in 
the early 19th century. It was only 
the pearls that interested them and 
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users who grade and resell them, 
usually to jewelry, and novelty 
manufacturers. 

Shelling the Wabash River has 
been a well-regulated industry over 
the years with the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources imposing 
restrictions on how the shells could 
be obtained. At times, certain areas 
of the Wabash were closed because 
they were overworked. 

Each sheller was required to have 
a license to work the river. 

"Pollywogging," or digging by 
hand, was permitted. Short forks, 
tongs and crowfoot bars could be 
used. Crowfoot bars were 10-foot- 
long bars with rows of large hooks 
that were fastened to boats and 
pulled through the water. Bivalves 
clamped onto the hooks as the boats 
went downstream. 

Mechanical dredges and un- 
derwater breathing apparatus (such 
as scuba gear) were prohibited. 

Harvesting and processing 
mussels from the Wabash has been 

! a business in this area since 1885. 
Shells were gathered from the mouth 
of the Wabash River north to 

. Lafayette, including the White River 
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are taken to his warehouse at First 
and Cherry streets. 

The era when river men shelled 
the Wabash for mussels as a 
livelihood has about come to an end. 
For years, the men fished and dug 
for shells from April 1 to November 
1. They dug roots in the fall and 
hunted all winter. This pursuit went 
on for more than 100 years. 

Now, there are only about 20 
professional shellers in Indiana. In 
1963, there were as many as 40 full- 
time and 250 part-time shellers 
working Indiana rivers. 

At times, the Wabash produced as 
many as 1,100 tons of shells a year. 
Most were exported to Japan to be 
used as the nucleus for cultured 
pearls. 

Pearls found in some of the 
mussels were also sold by exporters. 
Since practically all of the pearls are 
imperfect slugs, they are sold to 
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Shells from the 


By Frances E. Hughes 
= Special for Neighbors 


“Buying and selling shells is 
-almost a hobby with me now,” said 
_ Nelson Cohen of M. D. Cohen and 
< Son, Inc., 99 Mulberry St., exporter 
- of mussel shells. 
Cohen has been buying and selling 
. Wabash River shells for more than 
25 years. Not only does he trade in 
_ mussels from the Wabash. but also 
— from southern rivers. Right now, 
. Kentucky Lake shells are considered 
bench mark. >, 
- ` For many years, the Wabash was 
`, one of the best producers of the 
bivalves in the United States. The 
- Wabash and the White rivers are the 
ı last Indiana rivers producing shells. 
۱۲۱ Although Cohen still buys Wabash 
- shells, he has terminated buying on 
the river. He only buys shells if they 
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accumujated-py-means ot steam areages 
which sweep the deeper waters where the 
ordinary hunter could not venture. Between 
the button-maker and the careless pearl 
hunter the freshwater mussels of the United 
States seemed destined to extinction. 

“The crop is worth preserving," Kunz 
wrote. "There is always a chance of a 
*find' like that blue pearl from Caney Fork, 
Tenn., which fetched $3,300 in London a few 
years ago. . .But pearl collecting is an in- 
dustry in which stupidity commands no 
premium. What would doubtless have been 
the finest pearl of modern times was ruined 
by the ignorant finder, who boiled it to 
open the shell." 

The 1963 U. S. Dept. of Interior figures 
show mussel fishery netted $1,062,000. Pearl 
and slugs sold by the fishermen added 
another $27,000 income. 

In Indiana where the Wabash and White 
water still are searched for mother-of-pearl 
to sell to Japan, fresh water pearls worth 
$600 were reported in 1962. 

(Editor's Note: Reference materials used 
for the above article were The World Book 
Encyclopedia, Gem Hunter's Guide, The 
Story of the Gems ,Youth's Companion and 
letters from H. E. Reynolds, Supv. Fisher- 
ies Research, Dept. of Natura] Resources, 
state of Indiana, and Philip R. Nelson. 
Chief, Branch of Inland Fisheries, Fish & 
Wildlife Service, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, U.S. Department of the Interior.) 
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-reshwater Pearls Once Taken 


From Midwestern Streams 


pearls. At a mound in the Little Miami 
valley of southwestern Ohio more than 
60,000 were unearthed, all unfortunately de- 
cayed. 

Superstition says that a pearl loses its 
lustre when its owner dies. There is some 
scientific truth in the thought as the gem 
absorbs moisture from the skin of the wear 
er and is thus preserved. Its surface can 
be easily scratched from rough handling. 

The Indians, succeeding the mound-build- 
ers, likewise treasured pearls and Spanish 
explorers recorded that, by rifling the se 
pulchers in one Indian town in Florida. 
DeSoto obtained more than 350 pounds. 


Pear] hunting of the 19th century was car- 
ried on at intervals all the way from Nova 
Scotia to Wisconsin and south to Florida 
In Arkansas, in 1897, pearls were found 
being used as children’s playthings and 
Kentucky led the industry from 1889 to 
1899. In 1905 $25,000 in pearls was taken 
from Wisconsin alone. 

Meanwhile, the pearl button was intro- 
duced into the U. S. in 1855. Although there 
are some 400 species of mussels in this 
country, the Quadrula Ebena, crudely cal- 


led *nigge"head," was found best for but- f 


tons. Its thick, brown shell, being less brit 
tle in winer, there was no season observed 
and they were gathered in Indiana through 
shallow ice during spawning. From a 200- 
mile site in Iowa 7,000 tons of mussels 
were taken in 1898, costing $72,000, produc- 
ing 2,250,000 gross of carded buttons, and ' 
grossing $500,000. ` 

Knife handles, studs, fans, card cases. | 
brooches, boxes and inlays were made of 
mother-of-pearl. The pearl fishing of the 
Mississippi expanded so that in 1901 a sin | 
Ele firm bought $100,000 worth of pearls, 
bsides the shells for buttons. Muscatine. | 
Iowa, became the center of the button In-| 
dustry. Prices trebled between 1885 and | 
1900. 

Unfortunately, gatherers, with few excep- 
tions, did their work wastefully. European 
pearl hunters had learned to open the shell 
with instruments without injury to the ani 
mal, and, if they found no pearl, returned. 
the mussel to the water. Our pearl seekers 
threw away the edible meat and opened 
the very smallest mollusks which very sel- 
dom contain pearls. Indiana law now pro- 
hibits harvesting mussels smaller than ۸ 
inches in diameter. There is no national 
control of mussel fishing. | 

Sewage pollution was beginning to be 
a concern even in 1899, and, in that year 
the whole subject of the button industry 
was investigated by the U. S. Fish Commis- 
sion. A report in the March 23, 1899 ۶ 
Companion by George F. Kunz stated, 
“Supplies for factories in the West are 


By VIRGINIA R. MAYBERRY 
509 E. Plymouth Ave., Goshen, Indiana 


Just over a hundred years ago freshwater 
pearl-hunting in Indiana streams made few 
men rich overnight. Today it is all but 
forgotten. Few people knew that a fortune 
in seed pearls was taken from inland water 
in the U. S., particularly in the midwest. 

In 1857 a pearl of fine lustre, weighing 
93 grains, was found at Notch Brook, near 
Paterson, N. J. The Empress Eugenie 
bought it for $2,500, and, by the turn of 
the century, its value had quadrupled. It 
was named the “Queen Pearl." 

It was this discovery of the “Queen 
Pearl” that started freshwater pearl hunt 
ing in this country and led to other impor- 
tant finds. In St. Louis, a vacationing fish- 
erman picked up a few pearls on the shore 
of Murphy Lake. His guide laughed at him, 
but the check he got from the jewelers 
iuspired a company to lease the whole lake 
and work it with good results. 

A pink pearl of 31 grains, found on Black 
River, Ark. netted the finder $35 and the 
dealer $500. (Remember, this was a century 
ago.) From the Little Red River, in a 
short time, a man took $1500 worth ot 
pearls. A Kansas man found 11 lavendar 
pearls which sold for $600. With one “drive” 
of his drag-shovel across a little stream. 
a Missouri farmer collected more than 200 
pearls, some as large as peas. 

But you thought pearls came from oys 
ters? Not alone. Any mollusk can produce 
a pearl, but precious pearls come only 
from mollusks the shells of which are form- 
ed by mother-of-pearl, The animal encases 
an irritant which can be any one of & 
number of things such as pebbles, worms, 
sand, in nacre. Nacre is a succession of 
layers of carbonate of lime and mother- 
of-pearl. 

The Japanese, developing cultured oyster 
pearls, have substituted these on today's 
market where freshwater pearls used to 
sell. However, they found that the very 
best irritant they could use to induce oys 
ters to produce pearls is a bit of mother- 
of pearl from an Indiana mussel in a tiny 
sac of mussel flesh. 

If the pear: is constricted by the muscle 
of the mollusk at any time during its 
growth it assumes an irregular shape, pear 
button or baroque. Baroque freshwater 
pearls were used in costume-type jewelry 
in former days. 

The pearl is one of the oldest gems 
known. Both the Bible and the Talmud 
mention it The Hindus say that Vishnu 
created it. The Chinese thought pearls were 
dragons’ brains. The oldest inhabitants of 
Ainerica were pearl hunters and the mound 
builders possessed literally bushels of 
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A Fortune in Gems Came from the Wabash 
During the Maddest, Most Exciting Chapter in 
Fortune-Hunting Since the California Gold Rush. 


By Diantha DeGraw 


There it is in print; proof from the May 25, 
1906 issue of the Vincennes Sun. 

The pearling era in Indiana began about 1900. 
The pearls were genuine, valuable fresh water 
pearls from the mussels of the Wabash River. 
Vincennes, Indiana, became the mecca for pearl 
buyers from all over Europe and Asia. The Vin- 
cennes story is part of a “pearl strike” that ran 
its course somewhat previously along rivers fur- 
ther to the south and west. 


There have always been pearl-bearing mussels 
in the Wabash, of course, but not since the days 
of the Indians, who gathered great quantities of 
them for food had the river been truly “harvest- 
ed." Apparently the first redman to jar his teeth 
on à hard, round object as he bit into a Genus 
Unio, started the collecting craze, for pearl neck- 
laces have been found in many Indian graves. But 
the real start of the 19th and 20th century pearl 
madness was not pearls, it was buttons. 


The mother-of-pearl in mussel shells was in 
great demand for pearl buttons in that pre-plas- 
tics, pre-zippered age. Mussel fishermen swept 
the rivers of Europe and America with their 
drag lines, hauling up mussels by the ton for 
cutting into buttons. New machines for cutting 
the shells greatly increased the demand. Button 
factories grew up along the banks of the rivers. 
Vincennes was the site of the largest privately- 
owned button factory in the United States. The 
pearls were found when the shells were cleaned. 


W HEN I think of Indiana, 1 think of fields 
and farms, of hills and woodlands, of factories 
and mines, but not of precious gems: my mind is 
filled with pioneering and with wars, with Indians 
and auto racing, but not with pearls and pearl 
diving. 

Yet, behind the plain-faced, unfrilled frontier 
history lies a glamorous little-known chapter in 
our past. All but hidden by the sterner stuff of 
which our history was made, with the rakish air 
of a dance-hall queen among the pioneer mothers 
who built the nation, stands Vincennes' Pearling 
Era. 

"The people of this city and nobody outside, 
realize the immensity of the pearl industry in this 
city and vicinity. So enticing has become the busi- 
ness that the farmers and others who need help at 
this season complain bitterly that the pearl camps 
have captured the crowd. There are hundreds of 
camps in view of the city on either bank of the 
Wabash. There are in this city more than a score 
of buyers and the shipment of a single firm in a 
day has reached $10,000.” 


TT» 
Let RS Aen. Ton iE from the boughs to dry, frame a sec- 
tion of the Wabash that was once a scene of near-frenzied ac- 
tivity as hundreds of musselers and pearl-seekers plied the 
river. Now, a tranquil spot where musselers still find an oc- 
casional treasure, such as the pearls at left, for which the mus- 
seler expected to get about $350 each. 


Another method for taking mussels. These giant hinged forks 
are best used where the mussels are thick on the river bottom. 
These two photos are from the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


were caught up in pearls. By 1903, every class of 
citizen could be counted among them—either 
musseling along the river, or speculating. ‘‘Dab- 
bling in pearls” was the thing to do. 

In 1905, pearl-buying transactions reached the 
$320,000 mark — which would approximate a 
three-million dollar sales figure translated into 
today’s terms, a Vincennes newsman estimates. 
“Total transactions have exceeded since four or 
five years ago a million dollars," says the May 
25, 1906 Vincennes Sun. “This is more profit than 
has been made in zine, gold, silver, gas, oil, copper 
and in all the public utility companies for the past 
ten years." 

Average pearls brought $500 to $1000; $3000 
was obtained for a pearl of 32 grains. For every 
pearl of this magnitude, there were thousands of 
“slugs” which were small, imperfect, odd-shaped 
pearls. The French buyers bought these for $15 
an ounce to be ground up and used as an ingredi- 
ent for face powder, according to Leo Simon, a 
present day Vincennes jeweler. Asia buyers 
bought them for use as a medicine. 

There are still a few people in Vincennes who 
remember a little about the pearling days. Ruth 
Ostendorf, daughter of a jeweler, recalls two 
beautiful pearls from the Wabash brought to her 
father for weighing—a Pink and a Black. The 
Black was ultimately owned by the Czarina of 
Russia, so it is reported in a Vincennes paper. 

For every verifiable, documented, bit of fact, 
there are at least two good legends. One of the 
best concerns the Queen of England's pearl. 


I first heard of the Queen's pearl on a quiet 
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Musselers sweep the river bed with a crowfoot drag, like this, 
two to a boat. No bait is necessary, the mussels "catch them- 
selves" by closing their shells on anything that touches them. 


A second factor in the resulting excitement was 
an inflated market for pearls: and Dame Fashion 
can be blamed for that. In the last quarter of the 
19th century, fashion dictated the "refinement" of 
pearls over the flash and color of diamonds, ru- 
bies and other stones. To emphasize her lack of 
ostentation in choosing the quiet beauty of the 
pearl, the woman of wealth draped hersef in 
pearls not only by the strand, but by the yard. 
She was swathed in pearls from chin halfway to 
knee . . . the more, the better. All pearls were 
valuable, and pearls of unusual size or beauty 
brought sky-high prices. 

And Indiana had them. 

Pearl buyers discovered the availability of the 
mid-west "sweet water" pearls about this time, 
and men from Paris, from Bokhara, from Buda- 
pest and from cities in Belgium, Spain and 
England began an invasion of the Wabash valley. 
In staid Vincennes, they formed an island of color- 
ful costumes and exotic language. On Saturdays, 
they sat in a downtown office in front of an open 
window, weighing and examining pearls and slugs, 
and paying for them while people from the street 
looked on. 

Close on the heels of the first of the buyers 
had come the drifters from five states, restless 
fortune-seekers impatient with results along the 
Tennessee, the Ohio, the Arkansas and other 
midwest rivers, wanting to “prospect” along the 
Wabash. What happened then was inevitable. 
Their luck changed the town. Nearly everybody 
caught the pearling fever to some degree. Farm- 
ers, laborers and townspeople in every profession 
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Pearls today form about one-third of America’s 
five-million dollar a year mussel industry. The 
other two-thirds come from shells. In the summer 
of 1960, musselers at Vincennes’ "Pearl City" 
were getting $100 a ton for Three-Ridge shells. 
Other types, of varying commercial value are the 
maple-leaf, banana, monkey-face, sandshell, pea- 
nut, buckhorn (also known as pistol grip,) pimple 
back, mucket, sheephead, creeper (or bank climb- 
er) heelsplitter and papershell. 

Ninety-five per cent of all the shells gathered 
are for export to Japan. Wabash River mussels 
have the thick mother-of-pearl needed to make 
round balls for “seeding” Japan oysters to obtain 


Pearls in the News 


Ben Foster, mussel digger by occupation, 
found a fine button pearl Thursday. . . . He 
cashed the check (for $1000) and took the 
entire amount back in his pocket. 


—Vincennes Western Sun, August 17, 1906 


Maurice Bower, pearl buyer, bought from 
local (Vincennes) buyers pearls to the value of 
$20,000 obtained from mussel fishers in the 
immediate vicinity of Vincennes. 


—Indianapolis News, July 24, 1906 


Veteran pearl buyer J. S. Figg purchased 
from Wabash River mussel digger what is be- 
lieved to be the most valuable pearl taken 
from the region, valued at $50,000. 


Special to the New York Times, June 21, 1929 


The most satisfied man in New Harmony 
last Saturday was John Walden who discov- 
ered a perfect pearl weighing 22 grains. 


—New Harmony Times, 1906 


Green Goodman was in town Friday and ex- 
hibited his splendid pearl found about 10 days 
ago ... has been offered $600 for it. 


—New Harmony Times, September, 1908 


C. F. Artes, Jeweler of Evansville, Saturday 
sold $5000 worth of Wabash pearls to firms in 
Paris, France. The gems included a number of 
pink and silver-white pearls. 


—New Harmony Times, August, 1903 


Frank Eaton found a 26 grain pearl which 
he sold to John Wilhelm for $700. 


—New Harmony Times, 1905 


summer evening, just at dusk, beside the river. 
Chief Operator Lillian Fulk and I had been listen- 
ing, fascinated, while a young woman described 
how the musselers begin early in the spring to 
drag the riverbed for mussels, how they are 
*cooked," sorted, and taken by truck to Mt. Car- 
mel, Illinois, where shell buyers ship them by the 
ton to Japan. We heard, too, that pearls are still 
found. Then a voice from the gathering darkness 
said, "Tell them about the Queen's pearl" and 
we were introduced to a musseler hauling the last 
of the day's catch up from the river. 

"It was probably the biggest pearl from out 
of the Wabash,” he said. “A man on the Illinois 
side found it, and it was sold for the crown of 
the Queen of England. Then, a little later, the 
man got into trouble and was sent to prison, and 
in England, the Queen's pearl began to die. It lost 
all its color and lustre. The Queen read that the 
man who found it was in trouble, so she got him 
out of prison, and the pearl came to life again." 

Unlike the "Queen's Pearl” the story refuses 
to die; it crops up everywhere; different details, 
but a consistent theme. 

“I bought the pearl from the man who found 
it," relates a 92-year-old pearl buyer who lives in 
Illinois and still does some business in pearl- 
buying. "It was in 1910. I paid $800 for it. The 
pearl was pale blue in color, about as big as my 
thumb-nail. I sold it to a Frenchman who later 
told me it was purchased for a necklace for the 
Queen of England." 

“We don't know anything about the Queen, but 
your pearler was in prison," said the Illinois 
Board of Parole and Pardon. “He served two 
years of a 14 year term, and then was paroled." 

“T was just a little girl, but I saw the pearl,” 
says the stepdaughter of the man who found it. 
“I remember hearing my parents talking about 
how the Queen helped my step-father. Isaw a pic- 
ture of the necklace, too; in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat." 

But from England, the Keeper of the Crown 
Jewels in the Tower of London writes, “It must 
have been a very large and beautiful pearl . . . but 
I am afraid I can find no trace of it whatsoever." 

So much for the Queen's pearl. It is certain, 
however, that Wabash River pearls were destined 
to become part of great jewel collections. On pub- 
lic display in the Smithsonian Institute are Wa- 
bash River pearls. 

Eventually, partly because, as one writer puts 
it, "pearl-wearing people multiply faster than 
pearl-bearing shell-fish," the boom collapsed. The 
depression came along and the market ebbed. The 
Wabash fields were nearly worked out. Pearl 
buttons were replaced by plastic. Cultured and 
artificial pearls became popular. 


However, the industry never completely died. 


Yet another way to gather mussels. The closest our shellers 

come to “pearl diving" is a fourth method called "Polywog- 

ging"—you wade into the river and pick them up by hand, 
risking a pinched toe in the process. 


This is a Wabash pearl neck- 

lace, of matched baroque 

pearls. Emile Iaun, pearl 

buyer from Illinois, says he 

was forty years in collecting 
them. 


No more peaceful spot can be found than the river in the 

early morning when musselers start out. The canvas "mule" 

let down into the current supplies the slow power needed to 
move the heavy pipe drag along the river bottom. 


A musseler's camp, little changed from the days of the pearl 


ee 


strike. The mussels are "cooked out" by slow steaming in the 

firebox set into the river bank, Then musselers open the shells, 

examine for pearls, and sort out commercially valuable shells 
for sale to shell-buyers. 


cultured pearls. Instead of coating an uncomfort- 
able crumb of sand with the soothing pearl-pro- 
ducing secretion called nacre, these pampered 
mollusks deposit nacre around the mother-of- 
pearl core from the Wabash. 


As for natural pearls, the Wabash and Ten- 
nessee Rivers are the only sources in the U.S. at 
the present time. The best quality in lustre and 
size, come from the Wabash. Clear water and 
good drainage mean a better supply of plankton, 
the microscopic forms of plant life on which the 
mussels feed. 


One buyer handled between nine and ten thou- 
sand ounces of pearls in 1960 (not all from the 
Wabash). The most valuable single pearl he has 
seen was a $700 gem taken from the Wabash in 
1960. 

However, it looks like the Treasure Hunt may 
be just about over. Unless legislation is passed to 
forbid removal of mussels smaller than 215 
inches, the industry is doomed, says this shell 
buyer. However, the crisis was met once before, 
by closing much of the river from 1924 to 1932 
to save the mussels from extinction. 


The present-day musselers rarely expect to find 
a pearl! fit for a queen—shells are their “bread 
and butter." But no one can say that such prizes 
no longer exist. With proper conservation, the 
industry can live for a long, long time, and this 
bona fide treasure hunt continue to be a part of 
Our Indiana. 
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“I talked to a lot of the old musselmen, and most of them 
said prices for pearls were $50 and down. Fifty dollars was a 
rl," said Edsel Grubb, who 
started working the Wabash for Esel in 1933 when he was 


13 years old. zd indui: 
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Tales of Pearl City 
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By PAUL INGRAM ` WI Hs OS 

HOLD THE SMALL, white gem to the light and it T 
with a pink haze around its edges. That’s the sign of a really 
fine pearl. 

It isn’t at all what one would think he might find in the 
muddy waters of the Wabash River near Vincenn 

There used to. be many of these little baubles - in the 


Wabash from roughly Mt. Carmel, Ill., to Merom, Ind., andin 


the nearby East and West forks of the White River. In fact, - Mt GRUBB SAID MOST of the money in those early days of 


the century were in mussel shells for buttons or export. In , 
France the shells were finely ground and perfumed for face 
powder. . 

More'recently the big money-making mussel angle was 
in pearls--for sale to Japan. Mussel shell was harvested with 
dredges and scuba divers and sold to an Iowa processor for 
up to $500 a ton. 

It is ground into small particles and sent to Japan. The 
Japanese seed captive oyster beds with the particles. They 
become the nucleus of cultured pearis, the vast majority of 
pearls on today's markets. ` 

Few of those shells now come from this area. Ten years 
ago mussel dredging and diving was outlawed, leaving only 
the old technique of dragging wires behind a boat. Mussel 
lock onto a wire, thinking it is food, and are caught. 

There are too few mussel in the Wabash or White rivers 
for that to be very profitable today. 

` Grubb quit looking for mussel about five years ago. Only 


a few of the old rivermen are interested at all in them. And 


pearls are almost a gem of other days. 


ar eel 
THERE IS, HOWEVER, one dealer in pearls left. G. H. ` 


(See page 19, col. 1) 
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there was a thriving musseling industry i in the rivers. a* 


Vincennes and its "suburb," Pearl City, was once the 


scene of a great deal of interest in pearls and mussel shells. | 


The'thells went to a large pearl button plant which still 
ftands, now as a house, at Third and Willow streets. The 
pearls went to dealers who resold them to large jewelers 
elsewhere. 


IN THE NOVEMBER issue of Ford Times Magazine, a 
writer calls the Wabash River trade from roughly 1900 to 
1935, ‘‘The Great Indiana Pearl Rush.” 

Two men who were connected with the musseling in- 
dustry's later days say the term overstates what was here. 
They suggest that the article seems to draw on legends of 
pearls found and. prices paid for them, both often 
exaggerated. 

Ford Times recounts the story of a Vincennes man who 
discovered a marble-sized pearl in a mussel he was eating for 


' breakfast. He was paid $800 for the pearl by a dealer, who 


sold it to Tiffany Jewelers for $2,500. Tiffanys sold it to the 
royal jeweler of England, and it eventually wound up on the 
royal neck of Queen Alexandra. , 

The Alexandra necklace is now called the Dagmar 


i x. i i | shells in the search 
IN THE PEARLY DA YS - - An early-1900s resident of Pearl City near Vincennes opens musse ar 
for Wabash River pearls. Near the pear! hunter is a pile of shells, probably bound for France to be made into 
face powder. 


INCENNES, IND., December 9, 1975 
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THE FEW THAT REMAIN - - Modern-day pearl dealer G.H. 
"Granny" Palmer holds some of the increasingly-rare- pink 
۳ pearls that have been found recently in the Wabash River near 


aon. Palmer-is in the business only as a hobby, and he 
ys and sells pearls mostly for friends.. 
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fanny" Palmer of Vincennes. He still PU and sells what ۱ 
w pearls surface today. 

“The fresh water. pearls from A here are worth | 
out five times as much as a cultured Japanese pearl. They 
ave a lustre and color that is almost impossible to find 

lywhere else," Palmer said. | 

. The trouble i is such pearls a are almost impossible to find | 
around here either. 

[oe Wabash bed has neatly ‘been musselled. out of 
existence, Grubb said. The mussels ۰ which are there are 
around log ز‎ jams and areas where boats and hooks can't fish 
them out. 

Since diving is illegal, few are caught. 

Finding mussels doesn't guarantee finding pearls and ` 
finding pearls doesn’t mean finding a fortune. Palmer said | 
there simply is no established market for fresh water pearls. 

"There are very, very, very few pearls in mussels.- 
Maybe one in 100 mussels will have some kind of pearly 
growth, called a slug and the vast majority of these aren t, 
good pearls,” Palmer said. i 

Palmer knows one man who buys only slugs, paying $7.50 
an ounce for them. Palmer also will buy slugs. He has a 
standing order for therp with a jewelry-making class. 

Mostly, though, Palmer is the one person who still deals 
in pearls, mostly for friends. 


“YOU MIGHT COME TO ME and ask me for three 
matched pearls for earrings and a pin. l'd'ask you exactly 
what size you wanted and how much you were willing to pay. 
Then I'd ask around with the river people and see what is 
available,” Palmer explained. 

He said he has a chance, at least, to buy most of the 


` pearls found. He knows all the river people, and he has the 


reputation for buying. 

“(here isn't any set price for a certain size or quality. 
It’s strictly 3 buyer's market . . . what someone is willing to 
pay." Palmer said. 

Palmer said he has heard of one fresh water pear! that 


"sold for $2,200. He seldom pays more than $50 for a find. Most 


of his customers, like himself, are interested in the pearls 
because of nostalgia and quality. 


— "Tm sure not in it for profit. I was raised on the river, I 
Know it and I love it," he explained. . 
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followed by a brief rest period. A young hickory-nut mussel was observed to travel 
0.1 meter (about 4 inches) in 29 minutes. The rate of travel of sand-shells is much more 
rapid. 

Because of their small size and delicate shell the early juvenile mussels are doubt- 
less the prey of numerous enemies. Turbellarian and chetopod wonns are known to 
devour them. No doubt they are sometimes eaten by fish and aquatic animals, such as 
are accounted enemies of larger mussels, yet there has been found little 0 of 
serious depredations upon young mussels by such animals. Perhaps the most se: 
natural mortality among juvenile mussels occurs from falling upon unfavorable bottoms 
3 or from the effects of currents, especially in times of flood, which may draw the rela- 
tively helpless mussels into environments in which they have small chance for survival, 
It may be expected, too, that the repeated dragging of crowfoot bars over favorable 
mussel bottoms works damage to juveniles both by injuries directly inflicted and Uy 
pulling them from the bottom and exposing them to the action of currents from which 
they had previously found protection. 
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ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION. 
PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION. 


As the previous account of the life history of fresh-water mussels has shown, the 
mussel not only deposits great numbers of eggs but nurtures them in brood pouches 
within the protection of her shell. There is not, as in fish, a great wastage of eggs and 
larve in the very earliest stage of development. There exists, therefore, no necessity 
for artificial aid to effect fertilization; that is, to bring the male and female reproductive 
elements together. Nature's own provisions have adequately provided for the bnnging 
of enormous numbers of each generation of offspring to the glochidium stage. It is 
after this stage is attained that the greatest mortality occurs; the great abundance of 
glochidia produced by each female is, indeed, evidence that enormous losses are to 
occur subsequently, and observation indicates that the critical stages are, first, when the 
glochidia are liberated from the parent to await a host, and, second, when the juvenile 
mussels are dropped from the fish that serves as host. 

The artificial propagation of mussels as now practiced aims to carrv the young 
mussels through the first great crisis. Its object is to insure to a lage number of 
glochidia the opportunity to effect attachment to a suitable fish. Under present 
conditions the operations can be conducted extensively and economically only in the 
field. The procedure in bricf is to take fish in the immediate vicinity of the places to 
be stocked, infect them with glochidia of the desired species of mussels, and liberate 
them immediately. Artificial propagation, then, as applied to fresh-water mussels, is 
a very different sort of operation from that employed in the propagation of fish, 
although it is no less directly adapted to the conditions and needs of the objects to be 
propagated. 


METHODS. 
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In each field the dperations are conducted under the immediate direction of a qual- 
ified person who may be either a permanent or temporary employec of the Bureau work- 
ing under the Fairport station. The fishing crew is comprised of three or four local 
fishermen, or laborers, temporarily employed. 
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The equipment for seining and handling the fish consists of a motor boat, one or 
two flat-bottomed rowboats, seines or other nets, including small dip nets, tanks, 
buckets, etc. The motor boat is used to cover the various fishing grounds as rapidly 
as possible to distribute the infected fishes, and to move the outfit from place to place 
as it becomes advisable or necessary to extend the field of operations. The rowboat is 
employed in the actual work of seining and handling the fish. If the fish are taken in 
very large numbers it is convenient to have one or two tanks, similar to the ordinary 
4-foot galvanized stock tanks and equipped with handles. Under ordinary conditions, 
tubs serve very well, especially if the fish have to be transported by hand for some dis- 
tance, as is the case when the fish are taken in rescue work from land-locked ponds or 
lakes. At times, when the field of operations is at some distance from a place where 
living and sleeping accommodations can be secured, a camping outfit, or a house boat, is 
used for quartering the crew. The head of the party must be provided with a dissecting 
microscope, a magnifying hand lens, and simple dissecting instruments. 

Before an infection can be made, it is first necessary to obtain a supply of glochidia 
of the desired species of mussels. In localities where commercial shelling is actively prac- 
ticed this can be done by visiting the shellers’ boats and examining the catch for freshly- 
taken gravid mussels. If it is desired to use the glochidia at once, the brood pouches 
are immediately cut from the females and placed in water; but if it is desired to use them 
over a period of several days, the pravid shells are purchased and the glochidia removed 
asneeded. In locations where shells are scarce, or where little or no commercial shelling 
is done, it is sometimes necessary to hire a sheller to procure the mussels 

The fish are next sought by ineans of seines or nets, and when secured are sorted and 
transferred to the tanks or tubs; the fish that are not required for purposes of inussel 
propagation are immediately liberated in suitable waters. When the containers are 
comfortably filled with fish, overcrowding being avoided, the brood pouches of one or 
more mussels, as necessary, are cut out and opened with scissors or scalpel and the 
gh hidia are teased out tn a small pail or other container from which they are poured into 
the tanks with the fish. Figures 1 to 4, Plate XVIII, show the seining and infection 
operations in the field. 

The experienced operator can usually tell at a glance whether or not the glochidia 
are sufficiently ripe for infection. If they freely separate when removed from the brood 
ponches and placed in a dish of water, it is usually a sign that a sufficient degree of ripe- 
tus» hus been obtained. If, however, they adhere in a conglutinate mass and can be 
separated only with difficulty, it is certain indication that they are unsuitable for 
infection, examination with a hand lens in such case will show also that the glochidia 
are tll inclosed in the egg membrane, thus revealing their immaturity. If the glochidia 
are tulle developed, one can readily determine if they are alive and active by dropping 
afew particles of salt or a couple of drops of fish blood into a small dish containing some 
of the glochidia. It is a sign of maturity and vitality if the valves begin to snap together 
as the salt or blood diffuses through the water. 

After being removed from the brood pouches the life of the glochidia is usually 
rather short, but it is possible to keep them alive a day or two if the water in which they 
are retained is changed at frequent intervals and not permitted to become too warm. 

The operator is guided by his experience as to the quantity of glochidia to be placed 
with a given lot of fish and as to the length of the infection period. The water may be 
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Stirred from time to time in order to keep the glochidia in somewhat even suspension, 
but in most cases the movements of the fish themselves insure a circulation of the water 
and a general distribution of the glochidia. At intervals individual fish are taken by 
hand or small dip net, and the gilis examined with a lens; when, in the opinion of the 
operator, „a sufficient degree of infection has occurred, the fish are placed at once in 
open waters, or transferred to other containers for conveyance to a place suitable for 
their liberation. The rapidity with which infection takes place depends upon a ۲۱ 
of conditions, such as temperatures of water, kind and size of fish, and activity of glu... 
dia. Ordinarily a period of from 5 to 25 minutes is sufficient to insure an optimum 
infection. The infection time is usually shorter in warm water than in cold. As basis 
for approximate computation of the number of glochidia planted, several average-sized 
specimens of each species of fish infected are killed and the gills removed for subsequent 
counts of the glochidia attached. The counting is done by the foreman with the aid of a 
microscope and usually in the evening after the close of the field operations of the day. 
The number of glochidia per fish of each species having been determined by the count of 
representative examples, and the numbers of fish of the species being known, the entire 
number of glochidia planted on a given lot of fish is easily computed. The data in detail 
are promptly recorded on form cards provided for the purpose. ‘The count of total 
glochidia planted is of course only approximate, but the method of count and computation 
described is as accurate as the conditions of operation permit, and it is as precise as the 
methods of count generally practiced in fish-cultural operations. In the long run, the 
actual errors on one side and the other inust approximatelv balance. 

That degree of infection which employs the fish to best advantage in mussel propa 
gation, without doing appreciable injury to the host, is termed the “optimum infection.” 
It varies with the species of mussel and with the kind and the size of the fish. Table 23 
gives illustrative instances. 


TABLE 23.——OPTIMUM INFECTION FOR CERTAIN SPECIES OF MUSSEL ON SEVERAL SPECIES OF ۰ 
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Species of mussel ۱ Vish bost 
tA S ee = ۹ وب‎ ۳9 ns Neumber of 
! : PUTES 
Scientific sam» Common name. Species eerie pos 
= ا‎ —À e س‎ 
Lampsilis luteola... : "n. Lake Pepin mucket Black bass ۱ 8 2.006 
Do : TS. f do. 3 A. | White bass | 5 2,000 
Do. EE we s 018۵ ES der res e EET | V alleyed pike.. 8 2,500 
Do.... BENE Su ES, M. atl Obes cca "am tv Bluegill eed s $00 
Da. : ot e. OAS 2a. ` Crappie.. ace 5 400 
| WR ECAR donim.. k We Yellow perch.... 6 1, £00 
Lampsilis anodontoides Yellow sand-shell GAINS E. 16 2,000 
Lampsilis Lgamentina à Muckct ... em Black bass... 8 2,000 
Lampsilis pustulosa. ... : Pimple-back aee Channel cat£sh.... i 14 1,200 


Incidental to the field work in mussel propagation, valuable results are frequently 
gained in the reclamation of fish from the overflowed lands bordering the various rivers. 
All fishes rescued in connection with propagation work, whether suitable or unsuitable 
for infection, are liberated in the open waters, and under such circumstances the value 
of the fish thus saved in large measure recompenses for the cost of the mussel propaga- 
tion work. 

The operations of mussel propayation as just described serve to carry the young 
mussels through the most critical stage of the life history—to give to thousands the 
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chance of life that would ordinarily fall only to dozens. As previously pointed out 
(p. 151), an extensive series of observations of fish reveals the fact that but few are 
naturally infected with mussels and these usually in slight degree. The chance that a 
large proportion of the glochidia discharged by any mussel will become attached to a 
proper host is slight, and it is only because nature is prodigal in the production of glochi- 
dia that the various species of mussels can maintain their numbers under natural condi- 
tions. With the disturbance of natural conditions by the active pursuit of a commercial 
shell fishery, nature's fair balance is destroyed, and some compensatory artificial aid to 
the propagation of mussels is rendered necessary. 

It is not presumed that all the vicissitudes of mussel life are removed by the bringing 
together of fish and mussel. Nature undoubtedly exacts heavy tolls at other stages. 
Many of the young mussels on being liberated from the fish will fall in unfavorable 
environments and meet an early death, while those that survive the earliest stage of 
independent life may still be subjected to numerous enemies throughout the juvenile 
period at least. Nevertheless, glochidia of certain species can be planted in such large 
numbers and at such slight cost that, after making due allowance for an extraordinary 
subsequent loss, substantial returns can be expected. That such results do obtain is 
indicated both by experiments to be later described (p. 166) and by common experience 


MUSSEL CULTURE. 


The rearing of young mussels in tanks, in ponds, or (if under conditions of control) 
in the river, may properly be termed “mussel culture," as distinguished from “mussel 
propagation," which, as we have seen, consists in bringing about the attachment of 
glochidia to fish and liberating the fish in public waters. For several years experiments 
in mussel culture have been carried on by the Bureau of Fisheries at Fairport and else- 
where, with a View both to securing information regarding the life history of mussels 
ard Lo est ety ۱۱ ve possibilities of culture as a public measure of conserva- 
t ch ior pirate enterprise. At first little success attended these efforts. 
It was 101nd that the mussels could readily be carried through the parasitic stage, but 
that soon after leaving the fish hosts they perished. Apparently there was something 
inimical to the young mussels in the artificial conditions of aquaria, tanks, or ponds, 
although these might be supplied with running water derived from the natural habitat 
of mussels. 

{he first reported rearing of mussels under control was accomplished with the 
Lake ۱۱۱ mucket in a crate floating in the Mississippi River (Howard, 1915). Ex- 
periments initiated by the senior author in the ponds at Fairport, Iowa, about the same 
tiny = ore also successful with the same species. Subsequently broods of the Lake Pepin 
mucket have been reared from year to year by various methods. Less consistent results 
have been obtained with the following river mussels: The pocketbook, Lampsilis ventri- 
cosa, the pimple back, Quadrula pustulosa, and until recently the yellow sand-shell, 
Lampsihis anodontowdes, and the mucket, Lampsilis ligamentina. Apparently the condi- 
tions required for rearing the Lake Pepin mucket are less difficult to meet under control 
tuan is the case with the other species mentioned. The reason is, doubtless, that Lamp- 
sui uteola, being a lake-dwelling species as well as an inhabitant of rivers, is adapted to 
more varied conditions. 

The methods employed in rearing mussels may be designated as follows: (1) The 
floating crate with closed bottom (chiefly used in rivers); (2) the floating crate with open 
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bottom (chiefly used in ponds); (3) the bottom crate; (4) pen with wooden or box bottom; 
(5) concrete ponds; (6) earth ponds; (7) troughs of sheet metal, wood, or concrete tanks, 
and aquaria. 

(1) The floating crate with closed bottom was devised to meet the special conditions 
of a large river where the level is subject to considerable change, where excessive turbidity 
frequently prevails, and where there is a decided current. To prevent the washing away 
of the microscopic mussels, while permitting the passage of water and food throug!: ۶ 
crate, the crates are constructed of fine-meshed (100 mesh to the inch) wire cloth or 4 
wooden frame. The form of the crates and the manner of using them may be undei 
stood from the illustrations (Pl. XIX, figs. 1 and 2). They are described in more detail 
in a forthcoming paper by A. D. Howard. A plant of young mussels is obtained by 
placing infected fish in the crate and removing them after they are freed of the mussels, 
The results with the floating crate have been quite satisfactory with the Lake Pepin 
mucket, and a few yellow sand-shells have also been obtained in them. Other river 
mussels have failed to develop beyond early stages Good results with river mussels 
would be expected, but it is found that even with the crate floating in the river, the 
conditions within it are not those of the natural habitat of the mussel on the clean 
current-swept bottom of the river. No one has yet devised a container to employ under 
such conditions that would fully answer the requirements. 

(2) The floating crate with open bottom has been used in artificial earth ponds. 
The bottom is actually closed to fish, though open to juvenile mussels, since it is made of 
coarse-mesh wire cloth (1 4 -inch mesh). The infected fish are kept inclosed until freed of 
glochidia, which fall through the wire to the bottom of the pond. Tho obtain the mussels 
when developed, the water is temporarily drawn from the perl sS results khave 
been obtained with the Lake Pepin mucket only 

(3) The bottom crate has been used in studies of growth of larger mussels, by 
Lefevre and Curtis (1912, p. 180), Coker, and others, and in experiments in pearl culture 
by Herrick (Coker, 1913). It has recently been adapted for the purpose of retaining 
infected fish and securing plants of early postparasitic stages of mussels. The crate 


rests on the bottom of the pond. It may have either a solid bet! one of sereen 
wire which, of course, sinks a little way into the mu? cove: booma ol the pend 

(4) The pen of galvanized netting with wooden ther ts aha} hed Ta Meek water 
without current. The pen, having walls of wire cloth that exten) trom the bottom toa 


safe distance above the surface of the water, allows the fish to «eek their own range of 
depth and permits the mussels that fall from the fish to remain close to the bottom of the 
pond or lake, as is natural for them. The mussels are collected by raising the wooden 
bottom at the end of the growing season. Excellent results have been obtained in Lake 
Pepin with the Lake Pepin mucket. In the most successful experiment more than 
11,000 living young were secured in one crop in a pen 12 fect square. These were 
liberated from 79 fish which had been artificially infected (Corwin, 1920). 

(5) Concrete ponds having vertical sides have been planted in the usual wav and 
the fish removed with a seine after the mussels have been shed. Some 50 exaniples 
of a river-inhabiting species, the pimple-back, Quadrula pustulosa, were reared to the 
age of 4 years in one experiment, but other trials with this species have failed. The 
usual consistent results have been secured with the Lake Pepin mucket. 

(6) Earth ponds with devices for control of depth and water supply have been 
stocked with mussels by introducing infected fish. As a rule the fish are not removed 
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until the end of the season when the pond is drawn. The Lake Pepin mucket in con- 
siderable numbers have been reared in earth ponds. A few pocketbook mussels, L. 
ventricosa, were obtained after a recorded plant in a pond of modified type, having earth 
bottom but wooden sides. Mussels of several other species have been found in ponds 
from accidental plantings. The sporadic occurrences of young mussels in the first ponds 
and in the reservoir constructed at the Biological Station at Fairport, Iowa, are of 
interest as showing how, through parasitism upon fish, many species of mussel will 
quickly invade new waters. It is significant that none of the species which have intro- 
duced themselves abundantly into these ponds are commercially valuable. Apparently 
the commercially useless mussels are more easily and abundantly distributed by natural 
means than the useful ones. A list of the species noted, with additional data, is com- 
posed in the following table (cf. Pl. XX): 


TABLE 24.—MUSSELS RECORDED PROM PONDS AT THR FAIRPORT STATION. 


| : 

Scientific name. Common name. | Number or frequency. uan im. 
Anc wnta corpulenta Cooper... Floater dl MORS ooo aT a | Abundant . 60-90 
Anodonta suborlbuculata Say @ Paper-shell.. 3 NEA 5 A 67.4 
Anodonta im! - illis Say . E do.. aen i COME | ‘Abundant... 1745 
Arcideus cpitsayesus Say ®... Rock pocketbook.. }7.- ee 30-49 
Lamput nz;anientina Lam.. Mucket ae Iz P enc 6-20 
Lais Popiera) alata Say Pink heel-splitter.... 2 5 by. s 
Lus l'reptera) capax Green s ۱ Pocketbook MET EE a Kat 1 Lue 49. 5 
Lat !aoptera) laevissimu Leu Paper-shell.. Abundant 27-90 
lar witrostrata Say 9... ; E. do. | 8. 48 
Lar f xracilis Barnes Paper-shell................. do 4 9. 1711 
lainpsüs parva Barnes a eire s د‎ err s aca? OE x 4100۰ هی‎ og a $. 2-21 
Obhquaria reflexa Rafinesque. Threc-horned warty-back 1 | 16 
Plagiola donacifurmis Lea... (6-۵ 2 o dd odas eee Abundant | a. 6-20 
Quadrula plicata Say Bluepoint................ it 1 12.5 
Quadrula undata Barnes Pig-toe. B oc ^ wa] Nee. cu 15.8 
Strophitus edentulus Say 2 Squaw-foot... ۹ "e 62. t 
Symphynota complanata Barnes. . White heel-splitter...... Ey, oe 20587. sate. eevee 64-91 
Obovaria ellipsis Lea Hickory-tiut 4 ap 11.4 
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$ Uncoinmon ۱۵ the river. 


rxperiments have also been made with various containers of small dimensions 
which are usually supplied with running water. Such are the glass aquarium and the 
tank or trough which may be made of wood, concrete, or sheet metal. Of these the one 
most used for experimental rearing of mussels at Fairport, Iowa, has been the trough of 
sheet metal painted with asphaltum. A special arrangement for water supply is em- 
The water is not taken directly from the main reservoir, but is drawn from the 
surface of à pond containing vegetation; in some cases it is also strained through cloth. 
In this way water is obtained that is very clear and probably free to a large extent from 
such smal! animals of the bottom as would prey upon the young mussels. The Lake 
Pepin mucket, the river mucket, and the yellow sand-shell have been reared through the 
first year in such troughs. ‘The experiments are of such importance as to merit detailed 
description. The following account is based upon a report of F. H. Reuling, who first 
assisted in the experiments and later was charged with their conduct. (See also Reuling, 
1919.) 
‘The experiments were conducted in a series of eight galvanized iron troughs, placed 
at a sufficiently low level to receive a gravity supply of water from pond 1D. This pond 
“was supplied by gravity from the reservoir which received its supply direct from the 
Mississippi River through the pumping plant. The water in pond 1D remained com- 
paratively clear throughout the season, and this was one of the primary considerations 
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in locating the troughs. The troughs were 12 feet long, 1 foot wide, and 8 inches deep, 
painted with asphaltum, and each had its independent inflow from a common screened 
supply pipe in the pond. The bottom of each trough was covered with fine sand to a 
depth of about one-half inch. 

Records were kept of the progress of the larval mussels through the process ol sevel- 
opment, and when they had reached that stage when they were ready to drop tion the 
fish, counts on the fish gave a close approximation of the number dropped in the : 

The results of the experiments the first season were quite meager, as only 7 
of the Lake Pepin mucket, Lampsilis luteola, varying from 6 mm. to 17.8 mm. in leng 
and 4 of the mucket, L. ligamentina, with an average length of 2.6 mm., were reared, 
However, in case of the mucket the results were very encouraging, as it marked the first 
instance of juveniles of this species being artificially reared to this size. 

During the season of 1918 greater results were obtained with the Lake Pepin mucket, 
the young mussels being successfully reared in four troughs. In one trough a count of 
746 was obtained. The experiments with digamentina yielded negauve results, thors! 
a lack of glochidia for infection greatly handicapped the work with this specics. 

The results in 1919 were still more gratifying. Young Lake Pepin muckets wert 
obtained in each of five troughs planted with this species. In one trough 2,008 were 
counted at the end of the season, these little mussels varying in length from 9 mm. to 
17.5 mm., the growth comparing very favorably with that made by the young of this 
species in their natural habitat. Ina trough devoted to the river mucket, L. digamentina, 
a total of 565 were reared. These little mussels varied in length from s mm. to 8.5 mm. 


In a trough planted with the yellow sand-shell a count of 2,00 ved ac the ened 
of the season, the young mussels varying ir lon from soam E pew Reet 
of this experiment is highly interesting, in thuc itis the Best veer s che امه‎ wearing 


of this very valuable species in any quantity. 

The 746 young Juteola reared during the summer of 1918 were carried over the winter 
in a shallow crate bottom 5 feet square and 8 inches decp, submerged in one of the earth 
ponds. During the summer of 1919 an inventory of the crate bottom gave a count of 
238 young mussels, a survival percentage of about 32 per cent 

The method of artificial rearing of young mussels, as detailed above, denotes a 
distinct departure from the methods previously osed and g operater complete 
control of conditions throughout. The results of the experiments have been such as to 
justify the employment of the method on a much larger scale in future, and plans are 
under way for materially increasing the facilitics and equipment. Certain phases of the 
work need further study and amplification. Additional information on the possible 
enemies of the young mussels in the troughs is nceded; a study of their food should be 
made; it should be Icarned if artificial feeding is practicable; and further experiments 
should be made to determine the most favorable bottom material for the trou; bs 
whether fine sand alone, or sand with a slight admixture of silt, ete. The present wadi- 
cations are that fine sand is the most desirable bottom material. 

In summary of the topic of the culture of fresh-water mussels, it niay be stated that 
the results of many experiments conducted under diverse conditious demonstrate that 
the valuable Lake Pepin mucket cau be reared in quantities, under conditions of control. 
Sufficient success has been attaincd with other species to warrant confidence that, with 
them also, methods of securing constant results will be found. 
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Pearl City's Unoffical Mayor George Hulen 
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FBI Agent Says Extortion Involved Mayor 


EVANSVILLE, Ind. (AP) — An FBI agent has testified that the agency 
provided the money used by an Owensboro, Ky. trucking executive in an 
alleged extortion scheme which included Rockport Mayor Ferman Yearby. 

Yearby and Rockport attorney Richard Wetherill were indicted by a 
federal grand jury in February on six charges involving an attempt to 
extort money from Milton Buskill. 

Buskill was attempting to get a parcel of land in Spencer County rezoned 
for the Aero Trucking Co., for which he is terminal manager. 

The indictment alleges that Yearby and Wetherill extorted $3,300 from 
Buskill on the premise they could influence the deicision of the ‘zoning 
board. Some of the charges also involve an alleged attempt by the two men 
to convince Buskill to give false testimony before a federal grand jury. 
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‘Not Many Dig For Mussels 
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By Wabash Near Ytre paa 


VINCENNES, Ind. (AP) — Not many folks dig for mussels these days 
in Pearl City. The two factories that made buttons from the shells have long 
since closed. ۱ 

What was once a bustling trade center at the turn of the century has now 
‘become a home for a hardy group of individuals who scorn modern 
‘conveniences and bustling crowds — some because they have to, others 
because they choose to. f 
. George Hulen is the unofficial mayor of Pearl City, which is not a city 
‘at all but a group of run-down shacks and shanties outside the levee along 
‘the Wabash River just on the edge of Vincennes. 

“I came down here after my wife died. I'd been on the road, I was hitting 
‘close to 65, and I said I was going to find someplace td settle down, 
someplace quiet, ” said Hulen, now 82. 

Hulen’s is one of some 15 households along the riverbank. Some of the 
people come and go, but most are permanent residents. 

Molly Burke, who says she is in her 70s, used to spend the winter in her 
house in town. Her husband died last May and she decided to move to Pearl 
City full-time. 

“Miss Molly," to her neighbors, has two shacks and an old bus in which 
she lets “her boys" live. “These boys are all my children, ” she said. 

It is a close-knit group which braves life without elgetaicity, central 
heating and nosy neighbors. ‘‘What I like about it down here, | everybody i is 
about the same," Miss Molly says, “they help one another.’ 

If a new arrival to Pearl City doesn't quite fit in, EN make you 
miserable enough to get out,” she said. 

The residents of Pearl City — most of whom are pensioners — are getting 
a bit too old to dig for mussels in the Wabash anymore. And there aren't 
many mussels to be dug. ۱ 

Some say divers in the late 1960s cleared them out. Others say blame the 
decline on overharvesting. Pollutants in the river have also taken their toll. 
And, even if there were mussels, there are few buyers. Plastichas replaced 
shell as button material. i 

Edward Bradshaw, who looks to be somewhere between 60 and 85, first 
came to Pearl City at 16 after a dispute with his stepfather. “The old man 
didn’t want me around so I came down here," he said. " 
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shell market fell off. | 

However, with the upward trend to wearing targe 
picture hats, longer skirts, the lessening in popularity 
of pantsuits and the fashion of more formal attire, it 
might be assumed that the exquisite pearls will regain 
their popularity. 

There now are fewer shells in the river, as some of 
the beds have been overharvested. Ecology problems 
can be blamed for fewer shells, too, as mussels are de- 
pendent on fish as temporary hosts to the tiny mussel 
eggs which hatch in the fish gills. Thus, polluted streams ر‎ 
and the killing of fish, also doom the mussels. 

Middle America is considered the prime area for 
fresh water mussels, largely due to the prevailing lime- 
stone through which streams flow. 

There was a time not too many years ago when the 
Tennessee River was one of the great mussel producing 
rivers of this country. The effects of pollution has been 
demonstrated in this river, however, dooming the mus- 
sels in the polluted area. 

Periodically, certain areas of the Wabash are closed 
because they have been overworked. In 1967, the Indi- 
ana Department of National Resources imposed restric- 
tions on how the shells could be obtained. The use of 
mechanical dredges and underwater breathing apparatus 
(such as used in scuba diving) were prohibited. This 
order was primarily directed at mussel diggers in the 
Wabash and White rivers. 

Licenses for diggers cost $2 for residents and $15 for 
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Pearl: 


In the muddy bed of the Wabash River lies the nucle- 
us for some of the world’s most treasured gems - - the 
cultured pearls of Japan. 

The pearls are known as the "Jewels of Japan." 

From Logansport south to where the Wabash flows 
into the Ohio River, men have been digging up a number 
of varieties of mussel shells since 1885. 

The diggers now sel! these shells by the ton to an ex- 
porter, who, in turn, ships them to Japan. There, tiny 
round pellets are cut from them and are inserted into 
oyster bi-valves, which "worry" them into cultured 
pearls. 

For many years, the mussels were used to make pearl 
buttons. 

But in 1956, the sale of shells for buttons ended be- 
cause there were not enough shells in the world to pro- 
vide buttons for the growing need. Many new detergents 
turned pearl buttons yellow and plastic buttons, which 
were taking over the market, were heat resistant, lighter 
weight and less expensive. 

Since the cultured pear! industry of Japan had been 
buying pig-toe shells from the Tennessee River since 
1930, it was to this foreign market that the handlers of 
these Wabash River shells turned. 

Nelson Cohen, M.D. Cohen and Son, Inc., Terre 
Haute, third largest exporter of mussels in the United 
States, says that his father was successful during a 1959 
visit to Japan in gaining wide use of the mussels from 
this area by the Japanese cultured pear! industry. 

It has since become a multi-million dollar business in 


Indiana. Formerly ranked as third best producing river * 


in this country, the Wabash now ranks first. 

Ninety percent of the shells taken from the Wabash 
go to Japan. During the depression in 1932, shells 
brought about $4.50 a ton, but eventually they went 
to more than $400 a ton. 

According to Cohen, the mussels are now worth be- 
tween $235 and $240 a ton for maple leaf mix. This 
mix commands the number one price on the market. 
There are between 6,000 and 7,000 shells in a ton, de- 
pending on the size of the shells. 

The Wabash River has produced as few as 90 tons 
and as many as 3,000 tons of shells a year. Ten years 
ago, there were as many as 40 full-time and 250 part- 
time shellers working the Indiana rivers. 

There are now but 20 full-time and 150 part-time 
workers shelling the Wabash. 

With the change in styles in the 1960s to miniskirts 
and high necklines and the informal trend in fashions, 
there was much less demand for strings of pearls so the 
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diggers ever since the early days. 
Over the years, the shell beds have been named. The 
men familiar with the Wabash know that they may find 


' shells at "Devil's Elbow," “The Narrows,” "Hog Har- 


bour,” "Crow's Nest" and others. Many of the men 
shell the beds at the same time with no trouble among 
them. 

Shells taken from the Wabash are called pocketbook, 
sand or banana, warty back, buckthorn or pistol grip, 
three ridge, monkey face, sheephead, heelsplitter, wash- 
board, maple leaf or purple back, pig-toe, elephant ear, 
eggshell, mucket, bank creeper or mud climber, paper- 
shell, pink pig-toe, butterfly, lady finger, glassy back 
and knife handle. 


Heavy thick sheils are the most valuable ones. 

Originally, the shells were sold to button factories in 
Shoals, Vincennes, Mount Carmel, Petersburg and Hills- 
dale, Ind.; Muscatine, lowa; Cloverport, Ky., and Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Button blanks were cut in these factories. From the 
shellers to the collectors and processors to the cutters, 
the blanks then went to plants in Muscatine and upstate 
New York for polishing and drilling of holes. 

Now, when the collector or exporter buys the shells, 
the diggers have already boiled them out on the banks 
of the river in metal vats over wood fires. The men also 
sort them at high tables, and the meat taken from the 
shells is used for fish bait. 

The shells are then processed by the collector who 
throws away the culls and rejects and sorts the shells by 
size, color and grade. He then ships them to New Orleans 
or Chicago for export to Japan. 

In the Japanese cultured pearl companies, tiny pellets 
from the mussel shells are inserted in three-year-old 
"pedigreed" oysters floating suspended from special 
rafts in protected coastal areas, where the water temper- 
ature remains relatively constant. The biological name 
of the pearl oyster is Pinctada Martensnil. 

The pellets act as a grain of sand would in producing 
a natural pearl. The “‘irritated’’ oysters are then put in a 
cage and returned to the sea for about seven years. It 
takes that long for the oyster to secrete nacre that 
covers the invading substance in thin layers to make 
the pearl. The oyster coats the foreign substance as it 
rotates it in trying to force it out of the shell. 

When it is estimated that the foreign body from the 
mussel sheil is completely enclosed, the shell is opened 
and the cultured pearl removed. By having the pellets 
of mussel shell as the nucleus, the entire pearl is of shell 
products. 


Pile of mussel shells reflect exciting chapter in Wa- 
bash legend. 


non-residents. The season opened April 15 and will close 
Nov. ۰ 

The new restriction permits harvesting by hand (called 
pollywogging by the diggers), short forks, tongs and 
crowfoot bars - - a string of blunt hooks towed behind 
a boat. The clams clamp down on these hooks. Often 
the boats are slowed by canvas bags, called ‘‘mules,”’ 
that are pulled along by the current. 

These are the methods that have been used by the 
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M us sue sweep TRE river's bed with a CONDE drag, 
two to a boat. The mussels catch themselves by closing 
shells on anything that touches them. 


"Frank Eaton found a 26-grain pear! which he sold to 
John Wilhelm for $700." 

And, in a 1908 issue of that paper was also an item 
reading: "Green Goodman was in town Friday and ex- 
hibited his splendid pearl about 10 days ago - - has been 
offered $600 for it.” i 

One is certain that the New York Times correspond- 
ent who sent in this item for the June 21, 1929, issue of 
that paper exaggerated considerably. The article read: 
"Meteran pearl buyer J.S. Figg purchased from a Wabash 
River mussel digger what is believed to be the most 
valuable pearl taken from the region, valued at $50,000." 

Dewey Newton, a sheller from Darwin's Ferry, recent- 
ly found a large black pearl but has put no value on it. 

In the area of York, IIl., there have been reports that 
Tony Treadway sold a perfect pear! for $750; Jim 
Elliott, another for $600 and Mike Guard, one for $300. 

It is possible that mussel diggers, like fishermen, are 
apt to exaggerate their finds, but not always. 

Of course, there are many small, imperfect, odd- 
shaped pearls found when the shells are boiled out in 
camps before they are sold to the exporter. These slugs 
are sold by the ounce for use by jewelry and novelty in- 
dustries of Europe. 

It is indeed a rarity to find a perfect pear! in all the 
tons of mussel shells taken from the Wabash. However, 
these pearls, whether they be perfect ones or slugs, are 
considered the best quality in lustre and size. This is 
because of the clear water and good drainage of the Wa- 
bash, which means better plankton, the microscopic 
forms of plant life on which the mussels feed. 

The Wabash and White rivers in Indiana are now the 
only sources for natural pearls in the United States. 

In the “Indianapolis News," July 24, 1906, was the 
following statement about these pearls: "Maurice Bower, 
pearl buyer bought from local (Vincennes) buyers pearls 
to the value of $20,000 obtained from mussel fishers in 
the immediate vicinity of Vincennes.” 

This may be true. What is paid for the slugs and what 
the exporter sells them for seems to be a well-kept secret 
these days. 

Vincennes was apparently the center of the Wabash 
River pearl industry in the beginning of this Century. It 
was reported in the Vincennes Sun of May 25, 1906, 
that, "There are hundreds of camps in view of the city 
on either bank of the Wabash. There are in this city 
more than a score of buyers and the shipment of a 
single firm in a day has reached $10,000." That was a 
lot of money then. 
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Only about one out of 20 of the pearls is of sufficient 

4quáiity to"be marketable. Since only a fifth of the pearl 

oysters produce fine pearls, the price of cultured pearis 
has always remained high. 

The process of developing the cultured pearls was be- 
gun in the 19th Century in Japan by noodle vender, 
Kokichi Mikimoto, who died in 1954. Today, his firm, 
known as K. Mikimoto, is probably the largest producer 
of cultured pearls in the world. 
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Many a mussel digger dragging through the mud of 
the Wabash River for shells has a dream of finding a 
large, perfectly-formed round natural pearl - - perhaps a 
rare black or pink one. 

There are many interesting legends and many true 
stories about natural pearls found in the mussel shells 
from the river and these stories are repeated again and 
again in the small river towns. 

Some stories go back to the turn of the century, when 
pearl buyers from all over Europe and Asia reportedly 
came to the river towns along the Wabash to buy pearls. 

The most ever paid for a Wabash River pearl, as far as 
anyone knows, was $1,000. In a story in the ''Vincennes 
Western Sun," dated Aug. 17, 1906, it says: ''Ben Foster, 
mussel digger by occupation, found a fine button pearl 
Thursday - - He cashed the check ($1,000) and took the 
entire amount back in his pocket.” 

However, the most fascinating legend of the Wabash 
River pearl is that of the 'Queen's Pearl," which is sup- 
posed to be the pear! from out of the Wabash. 

The legend says that a man on the Illinois side of the 
river found the pearl, and it was sold for the crown of 
the Queen of England. Later, when the man got into 
trouble and was sent to prison, the Queen's pear! began 
to die in England. Supposedly, it lost all of its color and 
lustre. 

When the Queen learned that the man who found her 
pearl was in trouble, she got him out of prison and the 
pear! came back to life. 

Another Illinois buyer reported that he bought the 
pearl from the man who found it in 1910, and paid 
$800 for it. He said the pearl was pale blue in color and 
about as big as his thumb nail. He told that he sold it to 
a Frenchman who later told him that it was purchased 
for a necklace for the Queen of England. 

True or not, these stories are intriguing and they keep 
the mussel diggers always looking for a bigger specimen. 

Wabash River pearls are on display at the Smithsonian 
Institution. One large black pear! was ultimately owned 
by the Czarina of Russia, according to an early issue of 
a Vincennes paper. 

It was estimated that in 1905 pearl buying reached 
the $320,000 mark, most of the transaction taking 
place in Vincennes. 

Other reports of pearl finds may be found in issues of 
area newspapers in the early 1900s. 

From an issue of the “New Harmony Times" in Aug- 
ust 1903 is an item reading: “C.F. Artes, Jeweler of 
Evansville, Saturday sold $5,000 worth of Wabash pearls 
to firms in Paris, France. The gems included a number 
of pink and silver-white pearls." 

In a 1905 issue of the same paper, an item reads: 
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Tears of the Moon 
Wabash Ree 


Asian buyers bought them for use as 
medicine. 


One of the finest known fresh water 
pearls was found in the Wabash River 
around the turn of the century by Leon 
Bouchner of Vincennes. It weighed 
more than 40 grains and was then esti- 
mated to be worth about $2,000. 


According to legend, Wabash River 
pearls have found their way into the 
courts of England and Russia. A Black 
pearl discovered in the early 19005 is 
reputed to have been owned by the 
Czarina of Russia. An Illinois man re- 
portedly found a beautiful Wabash 
pearl that was sold for the crown of the 
Queen of England. Later, the man was 
sent to prison, and in England, the 
Queen’s pearl began to die, losing its 
color and lustre. The Queen read that 
the pearl's finder was in trouble, got 
him out of prison and the pearl came to 
life again. 


Another tale says that a pale blue 
pearl the size of a thumbnail was pur- 
chased in 1910 for $800. The buyer was 
a Frenchman who later said it was pur- 
chased for a necklace for the Queen of 
England. But from England, the 
Keeper of the Crown Jewels in the 
Tower of London writes, “It must have 
been a very large and beautiful pearl 
... but I am afraid I can find no trace 
of it whatsoever." 


As late as 1941, a dozen button fac- 
tories were still in existence in Indi- 
ana. World War II however, brought 
widespread use of plastic buttons, 
almost eliminating the Hoosier indus- 
try. It was then discovered that the 
mussels of Indiana’s Wabash and 
White Rivers could be used by the 
Japanese to seed their oysters in the 
cultured pearl industry, romantically 
known as “Tears of the Moon.” 


Approximately 100 percent of Indi- 
ana’s mussel shells are exported to 
Japan where they are cut into strips, 
then cubes, and finally ground into 
spherical beads called nuclei. The 
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In the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury, fashion dictated the "refine- 


ment" of pearls over the flash and color 
of diamonds, rubies and other preci- 
ous stones. To emphasize her lack of 
ostentation in choosing the quiet 
beauty of the pearl, the women of 
wealth draped herself in pearls not 
only by the strand, but by the yard. 


Pearl buying transactions reached 
the $320,000 mark in 1905, which 
would approximate a $3 million sales 
figure translated into today's terms ac- 
cording to a Vincennes newsman. "By 
1910, transactions had boomed to a 
million dollars," says the May 25, 1906 
Vincennes Sun. "The profit realized on 
these transactions exceeded the pro- 
fits made from zinc, gold, silver, gas, 
oil, copper and in all the public utility 
companies over the past ten years." 


Average pearls brought $500 to 
$1,000; $3,000 was obtained for a pearl 
weighing 32 grains. For every pearl 
found in the fresh water mussels, there 
were thousands of "slugs" which were 
small, imperfect, odd-shaped pearls. 
The French buyers bought these for 
$15 an ounce to be ground up and used 
as an ingredient for face powder, while 
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Mussel Fishing along Wabash-White River Valleys 
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By Jane B. Schuler 
Staff Writer/Publications Division 
ndiana is known not only for its 
1 agricultural productivity and 
thriving industrial sector, but also 
for the fine quality fresh water mussels 
found along the Wabash-White River 
Valleys. 


Commercial fishermen have been 
harvesting the mussels since 1891 when 
they were found in great quantities in 
the Mississippi Valley. The early har- 
vests went to button factories for use in 
popular mother-of-pearl buttons. The 
pearl button industry of the United 
States in 1929 was valued at more than 
$10 million, excluding shoe buttons. 
Shoals, on the east fork of White River 
in Martin County, was once known as 
the midwestern capital of the pearl but- 
ton industry. 


The pearling era in Indiana began 
about 1900. Vincennes became the 
mecca for pearl buyers from Europe 
and Asia and was the site of the largest 
privately-owned button factory in the 
nation. Machines for punching but- 
tons from the mussel shells were in- 
vented as button factories opened all 
along the river valley. 
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There are numerous varieties, each 
borrowing its descriptive name from 
some peculiarity such as mucket, 
washboard, pigtoe, banana, ladyfin- 
ger, butterfly, wartback, pistol grip, 
pocketbook, threeridge, papershell 
and monkey face. Of these the wash- 
board is the largest, receiving its name 
from a series of ridges down the shell 
similar to the corrugations of a wash- 
board. The butterfly has peculiar 
markings and when opened up sug- 
gests the spread wings of a butterfly. 
The banana mussel was once especi- 
ally valuable and was shipped to Ger- 
many and Austria where it was used in 
the manufacture of pearl knife 
handles, pistol grips and umbrella 
handles. These varieties differ in com- 
mercial value, the required qualities 
being thickness, smoothness and pur- 
ity of color. 


The major species found in Indiana 
are mapleleaf, mucket, threeridge, 
washboard and pimpleback. In 1937 a 
mussel license law was written, requir- 
ing buyers and fishermen of mussels to 
be licensed. The Division of Fish and 
Wildlife of the State Department of 
Natural Resources issues the annual 
licenses, which cost $10 for mussel 
fishermen and $100 for buyers. License 
holders are required to make monthly 
reports to the Department on the 
pounds and species of mussel shells 
taken from rivers and streams. 


Three years ago, the Department 
began monitoring harvests in earnest 
in an attempt to estimate the depletion 
of this resource. According to Joseph 
Janisch, fisheries staff specialist for the 
State, water pollution is a primary fac- 
tor in the continued existence of the in- 
dustry. Clear water and good drain- 
age mean a better supply of plankton, 
the microscopic forms of plant life on 
which the mussels feed. 


Many years ago, when Indians 
gathered mussels in large quantities for 
food and to make pearl necklaces, lit- 
tle was it dreamed that Indiana would 
be the sight of an event comparable to 
California's gold rush — the pearl rush 
that brought swarms of people to the 
State at the turn of the century. 
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half inches. One was found with 
growth rings indicating it to be about 
53 years old. 


Mussels are gathered in a variety of 
ways, the crowfoot brail being the 
most common, closely followed by 
“polliwogging,” or hand-picking the 
mussels while wading. The crowfoot 
brail, which hangs on each side of the 
johnboat, is a wooden or metal bar six 
to sixteen feet in length. A number of 
lines are attached to this bar. These 
lines are usually spaced four to eight 
inches apart on the bar and contain 


several four-pronged hooks — the 
crows feet — made from heavy guage 
wire. 


As the bar is dragged slowly over the 
mussel beds, some of these blunt hooks 
are pulled between the slightly open 
valves of the feeding mollusks. 


The vise-like grip of the clams al- 
lows the gatherer to drag the bar some 
distance and pull it up with the mus- 
sels still firmly clamped on the crows 
feet. The mussels are forcefully pulled 
off the hooks by hand and dropped 
into containers in the boat. Some mus- 
selers also use tongs (somewhat like 
long-handled post hole diggers) or coal 
forks, and some merely dive and pick 
them up by hand. 


Brails dragging along the river bot- 
tom would stop a boat as it drifts so 
diggers put a “mule” over the side. This 
is similar to a deep sea anchor made of 
flat metal or wood, weighted and 
guyed so that it is held vertically in the 
water. The current then pulls the boat 
downstream. 


After the mussel is caught, the next 
step is to eject it from its abiding place, 
for only the shell is desired. This is 
done by dumping the catch into a long 
metal-bottomed trough. They are 
partly covered with water, some 
gunnysacks thrown over the whole to 
confine the steam, and parboiling 
forces the shell open, after which the, 
soft parts are separated from the shells 
and thrown out on the shore as food 
for the turkey buzzards. Although the 
soft part is edible, it is more often used 
in hog feed or as fish bait. 


Then comes the sorting of the shells. 


diameter of the spherical nucleus pre- 
pared from mussel shells usually 
ranges from one-eighth to one-fourth 
inch, but may be even larger on occa- 
sion. The cubes are placed between 
rotating discs similar in shape to the 
stone of a grist mill, together with a 
slurry of abrasive material. The discs 
are rotated and the nuclei are worn 
down until they become spherical. 


At this point the spheres are selected 
on the basis of their perfection and by 
surgical techniques, placed within the 
visceral mass of the living oyster and 
left for up to five years. The yield of 
cultured pearls of superior quality us- 
ing such nuclei is very high. 


Simply explained, when foreign ob- 
jects such as the round mother-of-pearl 
are lodged in an oyster, the oyster be- 
gins producing tears much as does the 
human eye when it is struck by foreign 
objects. The tears, in this case, are cal- 
cium carbonate that the oyster manu- 
factures from sea chemicals in thou- 
sands of razor-thin layers. A pearl, 
then, is the scar formed when these 
protective layers solidify. 


This process was developed in the late 
19th century in Japan by a noodle ven- 
dor, Kokichi Mikimoto, who died in 
1954. Today his firm, K. Mikimoto, is 
probably the world's largest producer 
of cultured pearls. 


M. D. Cohen & Son, Inc. of Terre 
Haute opened the fresh water shell ex- 
port market in 1959 when 25 tons were 
sent to Japan. The peak year for mus- 
sels from the Wabash-White River sys- 
tems was 1966 when 2,000 tons were 
harvested, with a value of $400 a ton, 
according to Nelson Cohen. 


Mussel fishing on Hoosier rivers be- 
gins on April 15 and concludes on the 
last day of October. In 1976, 160 mus- 
sel fishermen collected more than 
200,000 pounds of mussel shells from 
Hoosier rivers and streams. 


Half a century ago, before pollution 
of our waterways became a major 
problem, a mussel shoal of two acres 
was not uncommon.  Preferring 
gravelly river bottoms, it takes six to 
seven years for a mussel to reach the 
legal commercial size of two and one- 
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ust According to one "Old River Rat," mussel digging came to this area 
> 0O about 1905, and the old rivermen at that time knew nothing of the value 
> + of mussel shells, slugs, spikes, nuggets 280 pearls, This situation 

o brought a rich harvest to several shell, pearl and slug buyers who made 
A Hutsonville, Illinois théér headquaters or made regular periodical visits 
> there to buy the products of the musselmen, “ura vM / 
Ampaġ bhe pioneer buyers were brothers Tom and Ken Wallace, They bought 
2 choice culled mussel shells at about $1.25 per ton, mine-run slugs at about 
25 cents per ounce, and choice nuggets and good pearls at less than half 
their real value, 

One example of their shrew] pearl buying was told about Bill Tolbert 
of Hutsonville who was digging mussels about a mile south of town when he 
found a crippled washboard’ the best bet to contain a good pearl, He let 
out a whoop and told the other mussel diggers working the same bed of 5 
find, They gathered around his boat and one of them asked Bill, "What'11 
you take for that shell before you cut it open?" Bill said, "I'll take 
$2.50," The other man offered him $2.00, but Bill refused, When he cut 
the shell open, he found a fine pearl, 

This happened in the early afternoon, and one of the men took off 
About two hours later, Tom Wallace “hitched 
When he came to where 
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fok town to spread the news, 
a ride" down the river with a man going that way, 
Tolbert was anchored, he got into the boat with Tolbert and examined the 
pearl, Tolbert pulled up anchor and they started for Hutsonville, Before 
they reached the town, Wallace had bought that pearl for $800. 

There were some other pearl buyers stopping at Hutsonvilée at that 
time, and before nightfall Wallace had sold that pearl to one of them 
for $1,250.00. 

The Wallace Bros, had their office in a room at the Ed Buckner hotel, 
located on the corner of Main street and the bridge road, where the Cox 
grocery and the Hutsonville Herald buildings were built later, 

The Wallaces had & couple of washtubs and some peck baskets, some full 
and others filling rapidly with slugs bought at 254 to 354 per ounce, When 
asked what they were going to do with them, Ken Wallace said they were sending 
them to China and that the Chinese would grind them up and make medicine out 
of them, Sounded ridiculous at that time, 

The Wallaces also had some small boxes of nuggets, spikes and small 
pearls worth from $3 to $50 each, which they had picked from the low-priced 
slugs, These were to be used as ring sets, tie pins, necklaces or ear rings, 
Another example of profit made by the pearl buyers at that time occurred 
when a mussel digger found a pearl for which he received $53 from the Wallace 


One of them took that pearl, put it on a black velvet cloth between 
had that ring set sold for 
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Bros. 
two small @hip diamonds and 


$500, 

But as time went on, and pearl buyers became more numerous in that 
community, competition grew stronger and the musselmen began to get educated 
as to prices of their products, Shells began to pick up rapidly and had reached 
the price of $21 per ton before many quit digging them, Several years later, 
when they became scarce, they brought around $63 on the open market, Common 
slugs were bringing $7 per ounce and picked nugkéts and spikes brought up 
to $16 or maybe more, 

Mussel digging along that stretch of the Wabash river is now gone(almost 
gone?) Back in the good old days you couldn't go very far up or down the river 
without seeing a mussel camp on the banksssometimes several located close together 
It was good digging along Doan bar, just north of Merom, and Oscar Doan had his 
camp there on the Illinois side, Down at Merom, just below the ferry, there 
were several camps located on the river bank, Harve Daniels, of Merom, operated 


one of these camps, 
Another pearl buyer in the old days was a Mr,Owen, father of H.DeWitt Owen, 
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fish as temporary hosts as the| 
tiny eggs hatch in the fish gills. 
Thus pollution of streams, kill- 
ing fish, also dooms the mus- 
sels. 

Ray Hahn, of the club's 
March program committee, pre- 
sented Cohen, who is in busi- 
ness with his father in the M.D. 
Cohen & Son firm, to the club's 
luncheon meeting in the Pine 
Room of Hulman Center. 

Cohen explained that middle 
America is considered the 
prime area for fresh water mus- 
sels, largely due to the prevail- 
ing limestone through which! 
streams flow. His father, he 
said, was successful in a 1959 
visit to Japan in gaining wide 
use of the mussels in this area 
y the Japanese cultured pearl! 
industry. 

+ + + 


He recalled the wide use, 
Starting more than 100 years} 
ago, of the mussels to make 
"pearl' buttons. Later, he con- 
tinued, the plastic button sup- 
planted the natural product, but 
then came the demand from the 
pearl industry. 

The low point, as to price, 
came in 1932, he recalled. at| 
about $4.50 per ton. Now thej 
shells bring $300 per ton. In| 
1959, he said, exports had drop- 
ped to 125 tons but by 1966 this 


‘had increased to 4,200 tons, this! 


shared by many firms. 

The threat of river pollution, 
he continued, has been demon- | 
strated in the Tennessee river, 
where the effects have slowly 
moved downstream to the mouth 
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Interlinked, Club Told 


“The miniskirt has limtied 
the output of Japanese cultured 
pearls.” Nelson Cohen smiling- 
ly informed the Terre Haute 
Exchange club Tuesday. 

The local dealer in mussel 
shells, nearly all exported to 
Japan to supply tiny inserts for 
eultured pearls in oysters, ex- 
plained with humor during his 
discussion of this trade that 
"the higher the hemline, the 
higher the neckline. And the 
higher the neckline, the smaller 
the demand for strings of pearls 
to adorn the neck.” 

+ + + 

His discussion of the ۷ 
ef mussels, oysters and people 
also included the information 
that mussels are dependent on 
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|of Kentucky Lake, dooming the 


mussels in the polluted area. 
Overharvest also has been a 
factor, he added. 
+ ++ E 
Others on the program comf 
mittee sponsoring the appear | 
ance of Cohen are James Jen- 
kins and Charles All, | 
Next week the club will join 
jin celebrating the fiftieth an-| 
niversary of Exchange and pony 3 
wil announce its "Girl of the 
Month," another in a serics of: 
Vigo high school seniors to be 
so honored. The “Girl of ۱ 
Month" was to be announced ^ 
this week, but she was ill and..." 
unable to be present. LA 
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A simple method of collecting mussels, called “pollywogging,” was to 
wade right out in the river and pick the shells out of their beds. The 
main drawback was the hazard of getting a pinched toe. 


brice. This material may be protected 
by copyright law (Title 17 U.S. Code). 


Notice: This material may be protected 
by copyright law (Title 17 U.S. Code). 


A newspaper reporter decided 
to investigate the story of the 
Queen's Pearl and checked with 
the Illinois Board of Parole and 
Pardon. It denied knowing any- 
thing about the Queen of Eng- 
land's plea for the man, but did 
admit that the pearler served two 
years of a 14-year term and was 
paroled. A check with the Keeper 
of the Crown Jewels of England 
failed to uncover a trace of the 
celebrated gem. : 

So much for the Queen's Pearl, 
but the reporter did find that 
Wabash River pearls were des- 
tined to become part of great 
jewel collections. Many are on 
display in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion 

When the American mussel in- 
dustry was at its peak, one-third 
was devoted to sale of pearls and 
the other two-thirds to shells. 
Most popular for exportation to 
Japan was the three-ridge type 
shell. Of varying commercial val- 
ue also shipped from the Vin- 
cennes area were the types known 
as mapleleaf, banana, monkey- 
face, sandshell, peanut, buckhorn, 
pimple back, mucket, sheephead 
creeper, papershell, heelsplitter, 
bank climber and pistol grip. 


Ir IS said that the Wabash River 


pearl boom collapsed because 


"pearl-wearing people multiplied 
faster than pearl-bearing shell- 


fish." The unprotected Wabash 
pearl fields were badly overwork- 
ed. Finally, the river was closed 
from 1924 until 1932 to save the 
mussels from extinction. Pearl 


term *'mother-of-pearl" is given 
the lining and “pearl” is reserved 
for round bits of the same materi- 
al found loose within the shell or 
attached to it. 


T ux formation of pearls is an 
accident of nature. Not all shell 
creatures produce the gems. 
When a grain of sand or other 
foreign material happens to get 
inside the shell, the mussel has no 
way of ejecting it. The grain then 
is covered with films of pearl. The 
longer the animal lives, the larger 
the pearl grows. 

Wabash River mussels had 
thick mother-of-pearl needed to 
make round balls for “seeding” 
oysters to obtain cultured pearls. 
Instead of coating an uncomfort- 
able crumb of sand with the 
smooth pearl-inducing secretion 
called nacre, the pampered mol- 
lusks deposit nacre around the 
mother-of-pearl core from the 
Wabash. 

River mussels lie on edge, 
hinge down, with the thick edges 
of the shell opening upward. They 
are taken by being routed from 
the river bed with a huge hinged 
fork, a rake type contraption, or a 
gadget known as a crowfoot drag. 
The last method sweeps the mus- 
sel beds and when one of the non- 
baited hooks passes between the 
edges of the shell, the mussel 
hangs on, all the way to the boat. 
So, in fact, they actually catch 
themselves. 

A fourth method, known as 
"pollywogging," is to wade into 
the water and pick them up by 


her knees—the more, the better. 
So most pearls were valuable, and 
pearls of unusual size or beauty 
brought sky-high prices. 

Colorful costumes and exotic 
languages filled the streets of Vin- 
cennes as pearl buyers arrived 
from France, Austria, Belgium, 
Spain and England. Close on the 
heels of these buyers came drift- 
ers who were restless fortune- 
seekers impatient with the results 
along the Tennessee, Ohio, Arkan- 
sas and other Midwestern rivers. 
The newcomers wanted to ‘‘pros- 
spect" along the Wabash. What 
happened was inevitable. Their 
luck changed the town. 

Farmers, laborers and 
townspeople in every profession 
were caught up in pearls. Bv 1903 
almost every type citizen could be 
found among those “‘musseling’’ 
along the river or speculating in 
pearls. The New Harmony Times 
reported in August, 1903, that 
“C.F. Artes, jeweler of Ev- 
ansville, Saturday sold $5,000 
worth of Wabash pearls to firms 
in Paris, France. The gems in- 
cluded a number of pink and 
silver-white pearls." 


Tue Vincennes newspaper com- 
mented in May, 1906, that “total 
transactions have exceeded since 
four or five years ago a million 
dollars. This is more profit than 
has been made in zinc, gold, sil- 
ver, gas, oil, copper and all public 
utility companies in the last 10 
years.” 

Average pearls brought $500 to 
$1,000; $3,000 was obtained for a 


“The people of this city and 
nobody outside realize the immen- 
sity of the pearl industry in this 
city and the vicinity. So enticing 
has become the business that the 
farmers and others who need help 
at this season complain bitterly 
that the pearl camps have cap- 
tured the crowd. There are hun- 
dreds of camps in view of this city 
on either bank of the Wabash. 
There are in this city more than a 
score of buyers and the shipment 
of a single firm in a day has 
reached $10,000.” 

—Vincennes Western Sun, May 25, 
1906 


An occasional pearl still is 
taken from the Wabash River, but 
fortune-hunting today cannot 
match the days early in this cen- 
tury when Vincennes was the cen- 
ter of the great Wabash River 
pearl strike. 

Sometimes compared to the 
California Gold Rush, the pearling 
era began about 1900. The pearis 
were genuine fresh water valu- 
able gems from mussels of the 
Wabash River. Vincennes became 
the mecca for pearl buyers from 
all over Europe and Asia. The 
Vincennes story is part of the 
“pearl: strike" that ran its course 
somewhat earlier along the na- 
. lion's rivers farther to the south 
and west. 

There always have been pearl- 
bearing mussels in the Wabash. 
Indians gathered them in great 
quantities for food. Possibly the 
first red man to jar his bicuspids 
on a hard, round object in his 
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creeper, papershell, heelsplitter, 
bank climber and pistol grip. 


17 IS said that the Wabash River 


pearl boom collapsed because 
"peariwearing people multiplied 
faster than pearl-bearing shell- 
fish." The unprotected Wabash 
pearl fields were badly overwork- 
ed. Finally, the river was closed 
from 1924 until 1932 to save the 
mussels from extinction. Pearl 
buttons, meanwhile, were being 
replaced by plastic and about that 
time the zipper became popular. 
Cultured and artificial pearls also 
became popular. The natural 
pearl market ebbed as the De- 
pression moved in. 

Pearls have been held in high 
esteem in all ages. In the Bible 
(Matthew 13:45) is written “a 
merchantman seeking good 
pearls, who, when he had found 
one pearl of great price, went and 
sold ail he had and bought it." 
Fabulous stories are told of the 
prices paid by wealthy Romans 
for pearl necklaces. 

As the pearl harvest dwindled 
along the various rivers, the Wab- 
ash and Tennessee rivers still 
were considered the best sources 
in the U.S. for fresh water pearls. 
Clear water and good drainage 
mean the best quality. The last 
valuable pearl taken from the 
Wabash was a $700 gem in 1960. 
Yet the treasure hunt goes on, 
although not with the vigor and 
excitement of earlier years. 
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otice: This material may be protected 


the river bed with a huge hinged 
fork, a rake type contraption, or a 
gadget known as a crowfoot drag. 
The last method sweeps the mus- 
sel beds and when one of the non- 
baited hooks passes between the 
edges of the shell, the mussel 
hangs on, all the way to the boat. 
So, in fact, they actually catch 
themselves. 

A fourth method, known as 
"pollywogging," is to wade into 
the water and pick them up by 
hand. This is fairly simple, but 
the musseler runs the risk of a 
pinched toe or two. 

This colorful chapter of 
Hoosier history has spawned some 
legends. Two beautiful pearls—a 
pink and a black—were taken 
from the Wabash in 1905 and 
eventually were owned by the 
Czarina of Russia. 


ANOTHER pearl, which came to 
be known as the ‘‘Queen’s Pearl,” 
reported to be the largest found in 


‘the Wabash River, was sold for 


the crown of the Queen of Eng- 
land. A man on the Illinois side of 
the river fished this huge gem out 
of the river and after selling it, 
got into trouble and was sent to 
prison. The very day he was sen- 
tenced, according to the legend, 
the pearl began to die. It lost all 
its color and luster. When the 
Queen of England read the man 
was in trouble, she used her influ- 
ence to have him released from 
prison. After he was set free, the 
pearl again came to life. 


N 


by copyright law (Title 17 U.S, Code). 


Tue Vincennes newspaper com- 
mented in May, 1906, that “total 
transactions have exceeded since 
four or five years ago a million 
dollars. This is more profit than 
has been made in zinc, gold, sil- 
ver, gas, oil, copper and all public 
utility companies in the last 10 
years." 

Average pearls brought $500 to 
$1,000; $3,000 was obtained for a 
pearl of 32 grains. For every 
perfect pearl there were 
thousands of “slugs” — small, im- 
perfect and odd-shaped. French 
buyers purchased these for $15 an 
ounce to be ground up and used as 
an ingredient for face powder. 
Asian buyers bought them for 
medicines. ۸ 1903 report of a 


. pearl “find” worth $5,500 in the 


Upper Mississippi River served to 
intensify prospecting in the Vin- 
cennes area. News dispatches 
from ‘‘Pear! City, Ind." were re- 
porting Wabash River pearl pur- 
chases from $500 to $20,000. In 
1929 the New York Times listed a 
single pearl sale in the Hoosier 
city putting the value at $50,000. 
Pearl is the name given the 
inner lining of many fresh water 
and marine shells. The bodies of 
mussels, clams, oysters and shell- 
fish in general are exceedingly 
tender. To protect these soft 
bodies they secrete a fluid which 
hardens on the inside of their 


. coarse lime shelis and provides a 


smooth pearly lining of exquisite 
coloration. Commercially, the 


uie Mecca 10r pear! Duyers Irom 
all over Europe and Asia. The 
Vincennes story is part of the 
"pearl strike" that ran its course 
somewhat earlier along the na- 
tion's rivers farther to the south 
and west. 

There always have been pearl- 
bearing mussels in the Wabash. 
Indians gathered them in great 
quantities for food. Possibly the 
first red man to jar his bicuspids 
on a hard, round object in his 
evening meal started the collect- 
ing craze. Pearl necklaces have 
been found in many Indian 
graves. 

Pearls actually were a by- 
product as the mussel fishermen 
swept the rivers of Europe and 
America with their drag lines. It 
wasn't “pearl madness" that had 
hauled tons of mussels from the 
river bottoms—it was buttons. 
The- mother-of-pearl in mussel 
shells was in great demand for 
pearl buttons. Button factories 
grew up along the banks of rivers. 
Vincennes was the site of the 
largest privately owned button 
factory in the United States. The 
pearls were found when the shells 
were cleaned at the factories. 


Muapy's fashions of the day 
dictated the *'refinement" of 
pearls over the flash of diamonds, 
rubies and other stones. A woman 
of wealth draped herself in pearls 
not only by the strand, but also by 
the yard. She was swathed in 
pearls from her chin halfway to 


slugs bought at 60 5 he per 
ounce. When asked what they 
were going to do with them, 
Ken Wallace said they were 
sending them to China and 
that the Chinese would grind 
them up ang e medicine 
out of them. sounded 
ridiculous at that ee. j 


The Wallaces also had some 


' small boxes of nuggets. spik 


and , small” arts worth frre 
$3 to $50 Which they jac 
| picked fr tthe- lower-prié 

| slugs. These : to be maze 
Pinto ring sets tie ins 


CAPE, or earrings. 
- But as time went on ad 
pearl buyers became mere 
numerous in that communi, 
Competition grew stronger 
and the musselmen began to 
get educated as to prices ۲ 
their products. Shells began th 


pick up rapidly and 5^ 
reached $21 per ton before 
many quit digging them. 
Several years later, when they 
became scarce, thev brem 
around $63 .on the ۲ 
market. Common slucs gto 


bringing $7 per ouncesand 
picked nuggets and sns: 
brought up to $16 or more. | 

Mussel digging. alone that 


-Stretch of the Wabash river i 


now gone. Back in the 
Old days you couldn't go very 
un .or down the waiter 
without seeing a mussel camp 
on the barks. sometimes 
several located close together. 
It was good disgine- alone 
Doan- Bar. -just north of 
Merom, and Oscar Doan had 
his camp there on the Illinois 
side. Down at Merom. © just 
below the ferry, there werei 
several camps on the river: 
Harve Daniels, ef, 
Merom, operated, one of them 
acamps: TÎ 

Another pearl buver in the 
old. days was a Mr. Owen, 
father of H. DeWitt Owen. 

The writer has inherited one 
of the Wabash river pearls 
found in 1995 and mounted in 
an old-fashioned vellow gold 
setting for her late aunt, Cora 
Shedburn. 
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fan 


; bank. 


town.: 


a room at the Ed- 


some full and ` 
others filing rapidly with . 


pM 


- 


1975 


me to this area about 


of the value of mussel 


ht a rich harvest to 
wh Ul, 
isits there to buy the b o of the musselmen. 
slugs (imperfect pearls) were sold by the quart. 
all conceivable shapes and sizes, many being 
nut. One-gang of men shipped away during one year over 250 
one of which sold for over $600. 
arl craze really hit the towns along the river, there were strange 
St. Francisville, Ill, one could see dozens of men and boys digging 
uck of hog pens along the river hoping to find a stray pearl, or 
e mussels that had been fed to the hogs. 
t every point along the Wabash, from Terre Haute to the mouth, could 
“ud of the shore jagged lines much as some idler had drawn 5 
d stick. Such lines were the trails of mussels, 
e wo or three, inches in the riven , Was, usitall} -one of. the 


their headquar- 


and at the end of the 


happened in the early”‏ و7۳۳ 


afternoon, and one of the men 
took off for town to spread the 
news. out two hours later, 
Tom Wallace “hitched a ride" 


downriver, met  Tolhert. and 
examined the pearl. Tolbert 
pulled up archor and thev 


started for Hutsonville. Before 
they reached the 
Wallace had bought that pearl 
for $800. There were some 
other pearl buyers in town, 
and before nightfall Wallace 


had sold that pearl to one of . 


them for $1.250. 

The Wallace Bros. had fheir 
office in 
Buckner hotel, located on the 
corner of Main street and the 
bridge «road. where the Cox 
grocery and the Hwn's^nville 
Herald buildings were built 
later. The Wallaces had a cou- 
ple of washtubs and some 
peck baskets. 
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The hauls were dumped i 
boxes 15 inches square so the 
days catch could be 
measured. Then they were 
hauled to the cooker, dump 
into water just warm enough 
to make the mussel open its 
shell. but not warm enough to! 
“kill” the pearl. The meat 
was taken out, carefully 
kneaded to find the pearl (if, 
any) and the shell thrown on a | 
pile to be hauled away for. 


‘whatever purpose. It was a! 


simple process and the two | 
men with a boat and a wash 
operate suc- 


One man did the. 
fishing; the other the cooking, | 
sorting. .cleaning the shells 
and € for the pearls. 
Capital for the boat was about 

$40. ; 
Amon [pioneer buyers 
"d Tom and Ken 
Wallace. ey bought choice 
culled mussel shells at about | 


- $1.25 pe "den: mine-run elits 


at about 25 cents per ounce, 
and choice nuggets and good. 
pearls at less than half theit | 
real valu 
One example of their. 
shrewd pearl buying was told 
about Bill Tolbert of Hu 
ville who was digging mus 
about «a mile south of 
e found a “cripple 
the best bet to 
d pearl. He let 
nd told the other | 
T working the 
“his find. They . 


۱ ‘them asked Bill, 
tI vou take for that 
t it open? | 
$2.50." The- 
him $2.00, cut 


: ver Rat, P> müsse 
1805, and the old rivermen aE shat y 
ts ano D 
year! and slug ۲ ius 
‘ters or made regular periodical v 
During the season, pearls and 
found in a 


۱ could 
cessfully.” 


Idee one “Old Fj 


shells, slugs. s pikes, n 
eral shell, 


4 rl is rou “Slugs ie 
bere 


s to see. 
in the 
si lost. from’ th 
" AA At almost 
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Atc ertain 
Wels were m 
feet deep, and 


s these mus- 
Found a hs 
in many pl aces 
they wer nly i ches from. 
de aspe is this mussel. 
which rielded he pearl. 


Several vears.ago it was dis- 
covered 1 Es —1 
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— CLARK 

eds in. 
"^ Wi in the 
‘Orient. Another. mar et and 
fuse for the mus el shells was 

boats with hooks and 
i "The odis resembling | 


small anchors 
‘on lines, and many lines on a 
bar. The bar was dragged 
along the bottom ۸1 

and then rais 


i 
4 EM P was done 


specially built ۱ 
boat until the 3 


‘or potato scoops. The 
man leaned over the. 
unged the rake into 


pe- with the pliers open, d. 
then closed them, ringing his 
hanl to e. oo 


Palmer, who has researched 
the Indiana Pearl Rush of the 
1900's. says most of the stories 
regarding large pearl finds are 
exaggerated. He notes that he 
has been unable to establish the | 
source of a report that a 
Wabash River pearl in a 
collection at the Smithsonian 
Institute. Washington. was 
valued at $20.000. i 

“Tiffany Jewelers in New 
York are said to have paid as 
high as $2.500 for perfect pearls, 
but the most I, have ever paid | 
for a pearl was $30. Most of the | 
money in the early days was , 
made from mussel shells for ' 


; export to make buttons. In 


France. the shells were finely 
ground and perfumed for face ; 
powder." 

Latest use of fresh water | 
mussel shells, Palmer says. is | 
to seed captive oyster beds in 
Japan with the particles. In-this 
manner, they become the 
nucleus of cultured pearls | 


pearl field today. 

"Since mussel dredging has | 
been outlawed, old mussel beds 
may come back. I know the 
river is cleaner and perhaps the | 
mussel will come back." | 
Palmer suggests. | 

Palmer. who collects pearls 
for a hobby. is convinced that 
Pearl City will never regain its 
status as a center for the mussel 
industry He says pearls were 
even taken from the east and 
west forks of the White River, 
but not anymore. 

"I haven't seen a White River | 
pearl in years. It is very sad." : 
hesays. | 
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Pearls Recalled 
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G. H. “Granny” Palmer, a 
retiree here who buys and sells 
pearls for friends who want 
them, still gets pearls from 
rivermen, but he admits the | 
river is ‘‘musselled out." 

“I sold my last button pearls 
last week. I don't expect to get 
anymore.” Palmer says. 

Finding mussels doesn't 


| mean that you are going to 
‘corner the pearl market 


Palmer estimates that you are 
lucky if you find a pearl in 100 
mussel shells. Fen 

“Many shells contain a pearly 
growth called a slug, but the 
vast majority are not good 
pearis. Slugs sell for $750 an 
ounce and I can sell all I can 
get." 

Palmer maintains that there 

isn't a set-price for pearls. He | 
says its strictly a buyer's | 
market. | 

“If someone wants to match a | 
pearl, he’ll give a good price. If 
he’s just interested in a pearl. 
he'll pay what he wants.” 

A friend of the rivermen who 
still work the river in what was 
oncé known as Pearl City.. 
Palmer suggests that more 
pearls are in bank lockboxes | 
thanin the river 

“Most pearl lovers keep them 
in sale places because they are 
collector's items. Others are 
kept for sentimental resaons; 
handed down from one 
generation to another H 
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By HOWARD STEVENS 
Tribune State Editor 


VINCENNES, Ind. — There 
was a time when fresh-water 
Wabash River pearls were 
worth their weight in gold. They 
are still in great demand, but 
the.mussell-shell beds in which 
they are found are. fast 
disappearing fromthe river. 
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MUSCLING OUT MUSSELS 


By GROVER BRINKMAN 


Ask Lester DeWeese or his 
wife, Wilma June, where they hail 
from and they have a stock an- 
swer: “Any old river." 

Actually they live most of the 
year at St. Francisville, Ill., just 
downriver from Vincennes on the 
Wabash. In summer the DeWeese 
family turns to an odd 
occupation—they hunt fresh-water 
mussels, or clams. 

Summer, 1977, home was a 
camp on the Kaskaskia River 
near Covington, Ill. DeWeese, a 
semi-invalid, has been on the in- 
land rivers most of his 70-odd 
years. He also had a stint in the 
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shows some 


- of Kaskaskia's 
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greeted by fog 
(below) on Kas- 
kaskia. Photo < 
above is of 

Wilma DeWeese 
hunting mussels. 


۱ Clammers are E 


the river, is a daily diet. Even the 


meat of the mussels is edible ۶ 
you know how to fix it."' 


Wilma June holds up a mussel 
shell larger than a man's palm. 

“This one has been in the river 
for a long time," she observes. 

"Let's say a century or more," 
her husband adds. 

“Some folks might call us river 
rats," Wilma June says, “but we 
like this kind of life. We look to a 
river as a means of 
livelihood—and we prove it, day 
by day.” , 

DeWeese climbs up to a single- 
lane bridge that spans the stream 
ñear his camp and points to the 
river, still bathed in the fog-mists 
of early morning. “Did you ever 
see a prettier sight?” he asks. 

It would be difficult not to 


agree. 
| | 


* * * 
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PI 
e Navy and did some odd jobs, in- 
cluding being a cook in a Mexican 
restaurant. But mostly he has 
heeded the call of the streams. 

“The Kaskaskia is one of the 
best shell streams in the Midwest, 
a little known fact. It’s even bet- 
ter than the Wabash,” says 
DeWeese. 

He supervises the clam hunting 
of his wife, sons Paul and Tom, 
and Tom’s wife, Joan. 

A shell bed in the river can be 
“harvested” mostly by feeling. 
The mussels are taken ashore in a 
boat, steamed and the meat taken 
out and preserved for fish bait. 
DeWeese is mum on how he pre- 
pares the meat for bait, but says 
it is the best lure known for 
catfish. 


Tue MUSSEL shells are clas- 
sified as washboards, wortybacks, 
triple-edged, pig toes, banana 
shells or elephant ears. The latter 
are noted for their vivid pink and 
purple coloring inside. 

The shells bring about $75 a 
ton. Whereas many used to be 
shipped to the Orient, most are 
used stateside now for fancy but- 
tons, jewelry, earrings and for 
‘implants in the cultured pearl in- 
dustry. 

*We find a few pearls," says 
Wilma June. She has a medicine 
vial half full of black pearls and a 
few oblong, pear-shaped gems 
called baroques. 

At one time the mussel indus- 
try was widespread on the Wa- 
bash, Ohio, Mississippi and Kas- 
kaskia. 

“We'll never get rich at this 
job," DeWeese says, “but at least 
we can make a living and have 
fun doing it.” Fish, taken from 
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Mound 8 Week's Harvest By Fishermen In Montezuma Area 
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JAMES W. GRIFFIN COOKS MUSSELS 
Removes Meat After Boiling Shells 


the river and other ` Ala, for export by ship to 


Kobe, Japan. 


JOHN  LATENDRESS, 
president of the Tennessee 
already has purchased 
about 80 tons of shells this 
summer in t the: Montezuma 


Mares 


` Another buyer, Martin B. 


da - Murrell of Montezuma, sells 


the shells to M. D. Cohen 
& Son of Terre Haute, third 


largest exporter of mussels 


in the United States. Cohen 
purchased 159 tons of shells | 
a Montezuma last summer. 


he. E pearl. industry 


— cut the mother-of-pearl into 


half-inch squares, The 
squares are then buffed and 
polished until they are about 
the size of a pea and per- 
fectly round. 


One and sometimes two 


of the little balls, by now 


resembling small pearls, are 
placed in young oysters. 
These start the process of 
producing cultured pearls. 


Often the shape of the 
object placed in the oyster 
determines the shape of the 
pearl. 


When foreign objects, 
such as the round mother- 


of-peari, are lodg 1 an 
` oyster, the oyste pà ns- 
producing te as 
does the human hen it 


is Monk by forelgn objects. 


‘tears are calcium - 
carbonate the oyster manu- | 
factures from sea chemicals 
in thousands of razor:thin 
layers. A pearl, simply 
is the scar formed 
these protective E solid. 
ify. 


` This process was devel- 


oped in the late 19th Cen- 
tury in Japan by a noodle 
vendor, Kokichi Mikimoto, 
who died in 1954. Today his 
firm, known as K. Miki- 
moto, probably is the larg- 
5 mecs of cultured 


1۳ | pearls produced 
T + in Indiana 


F 


` firm, 


T. 


ms in the United States _ 
as been a source of in- 
for young and old. 


e the mother- of-pearl, 


oysters in structures, Occa- 
sionally pearls are found in 
mussels but they are of little 
value. 


Mussels are found mainly 
in ponds, lakes and quiet 
streams. They burrow in the 
soft mud of the bottom. 


FISHERMEN snare them 
from boats equipped with 
several long lines with four- 
pronged hooks. Dragging 
hooks across the bottom 


catches shells that have 
“oozed to the top of the mud. 


When the river is low, 
men and boys wade the 
river, kicking the shells 


| 


| loose with their toes. 


| . On shore the shells are 


boiled to free the meat, 
which is of little value. 


۱ 
| 


| Some use it for fish bait and 


others for hog feed. 
. po Montezuma resident, 


hue, 
ake iving at shell col- 
ioe He gathers about a 
ton a week. Some 35 per- 
sons in the Montezuma area 
also gather mussels. 


` SUCH WORK extends as Î 


far north as Lafayette and ۰ 


south to the mouth of the 
White River at Mount Car- 
mel, Ill. 


William Swartz of New- 
port buys some of the shells 
that are stacked in huge 


heaps here and at Newport 
for the Tennessee Shell _ 


Company at Camden, Tenn. . 
The shell firm buys mus- ` 


sels Pi p other wr 
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An Old Shell Game 


Part of the Wabash River mussels wind up 


in Japan, but may return inside the pearl 


FRANCES F. HUGHES 


There are only a few men in the United 
States keeping the mussel industry and its 
workers from mechanical extinction. When 
the sale of shells for buttons ended eight 
years ago, these men traveled abroad looking 
for new markets for their shell business. 
The cultured-pearl industry of Japan had 
been buying pig-toe shells from the Tennes- 
see River since 1930, and it was to this 
foreign market that these Americans turned 
for business. 


Now, instead of shells staying in the Mid- 
west for the button industry, all but 5 per- 
cent of the entire catch is exported. Ninety 
percent of the shells bought and used as the 
nucleus for the cultured pearls of Japan 
come from the United States. Most of the 
shells sold in this country each year go to 

` Continued on next page 
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HEN mussel shelling started in the 

W Midwest this spring, it was the begin- 

ning of another year of hands-across- 
` the-sea co-operation of man and nature for 
creation of the cultured pearl. 

Shelling started in March in the Tennes- 
see River and the White River in Arkansas, 
and April 15 in the Wabash River in Indiana. 
Most of the mussel shells collected commer- 
cially in the United States come from these 
three rivers. 

There are now only a few shells in the 
Cumberland, Mississippi and Ohio Rivers be- 
cause the towboats there have put so much 
oil in the rivers that it has killed off the 
mussels. 

At one time, the stretch of Mississippi north 
and south of Muscatine, Iowa, produced the 
best and most shells for buttons. 
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Arthur Pinkston, Terre Haute, gets ready to lower tongs to the bottom of the 
 river—in open position. Then they are closed and pulled up, full of mussels. — 
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SHELL GAME 


Continu- * 


Mussel harvest along the Wabash ranges 


from 90 tons a year to as many as 1,100 


ers are working the Indiana rivers now. Cer- 
tain areas in the rivers are no longer shelled 
because they have been overworked. The 
shells in these areas are too small and must 
be protected until they grow up. 

"There's little shelling around here the past 
few years," said Homer Bishop of York, near 
West Union, Ill, who was general agent for 
the Automatic Button Company of Musca- 
tine, Iowa, fot a number of years. York is 
now in one of the overworked areas. 

*When I started shelling on the Wabash in 
1902," he reminisced, "the price paid us for 
assorted shells was $8 a ton. In 1905, the 
price jumped to $15, where it stayed until 
1920, when it went to $22. Thirty dollars a 
ton we got in 1926 and 1927, and the next 
three years it went to $40, where it stayed for 
10 years. , 

"When they started sorting shells for sale 
in 1950, the price had gone to $50 for as- 
sorted ones. During the four years before 
the button factories stopped buying, sand 
shells went to $125. Muckets and creepers 
were bringing $60, maple leafs, $25 and pig- 
toes and three ridges, $20.” 


Agricultural areas are worked harder than 
industrial, for it is there that men such as 
Bishop earn their living by working with ۰ 
ture. Their method is to dig roots in the 
fall, hunt all winter, dig roots again in the 
early spring, and farm, fish and dig for shells 
all summer, 


Collecting and processing shells from the 
Wabash has been a business in this area since 
about 1885. The only break in the continuous 


the Orient; some go to the jewelry and novelty 
industries of Europe. 


The button industry’s use of shells ended 
for several reasons. First, there are not 
enough shells in the world to provide buttons 
for the growing need, Second, many new 
detergents turned pearl buttons yellow. 
Third, plastic buttons are heat resistant, 
lighter in weight and less costly. 


Certain types of shells, however, are still 
being bought in small number in this coun- 
try for making big pearl buttons for women’s 
apparel. Most of these come from the Pearl 
River in Alabama and the Ohio River, near 
Paducah, where the right kind of shells are 
found. ` 

The Wabash River in Indiana rates third 
among the three big mussel shell-producing 
rivers, because it is the smallest. In the 
past 20 years, the Wabash has produced as 
few as 90 tons and as many as 1,100 tons a 
year. During the depression years, the 
sheller received an average of $5 a ton for 
ordinary run-of-the-mill shells, in one short 
period of high prosperity the sheller received 
an average of $80 a ton. 


Banana Shells Valuable 


Sand shells one year brought as much as 
$125 a ton, but these accounted for only six 
tons out of the 600 tons marketed. The 
banana shell is now the most valuable in 
the Wabash. 

These shells are from different types of 
mussels. 

About 40 full-time and 250 part-time shell- 
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Staff Phot:s By Bill Strode 
“Polly-wogging” is practiced by Lloyd Jones of York, Ill., and other shellers when the 
water is low. The rake with its attached basket is dragged along the bottom of river. 
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beds by men in boats. The boats 


are often slowed by canvas bags, 
called “mules,” pulled along by the 


current. ‘ 


When the collector buys the shells, 
the sheller has already boiled them 
out and sorted them. The mussel 
meat is used for fish bait. The col- 
lector processes the shells by taking 
out the culls and rejects and sorting 
them by size, color and grade. They 
are then bagged and shipped to New 
Orleans or Chicago for export. 

Tiny pellets from the mussel shells 
are inserted in 3-year-old “pedigreed” 
oysters floating suspended from spe- 
cial rafts in protected coastal areas 
of Japan, where the water tempera- 
ture remains relatively constant. 

The “irritated” oysters are then 
put in a cage and returned to the 
sea for about seven years. During 
this time, the oyster secretes nacre 
that covers the invading substance in 

Continued On Page 36 


purchasing of Wabash River shells was 
from 1924 to 1932, when much of the 
river was closed to save the mussels 
from extinction. It was reopened 
during the depression and the sale 
of shells to button factories in 
Shoals, Vincennes, Mount Carmel, 
Petersburg and Hillsdale, Ind.; Mus- 
catine, Iowa: Cloverport, Ky. and 
Little Rock, Ark., continued. 

Button blanks were cut in those 
places, with *mucket" shells as the 
basic standard. They were all basi- 
cally white, with color steamed in for 
the colored buttons. From the shell- 
ers to the collectors and processors 
to the cutters, the blanks then went 
to plants in Muscatine and upstate 
New York for polishing and drilling 
of holes. 


Find Pearls, Too 


Not only do the exporters buy mus- 
sels from the shellers, but also 
natural pearls and slugs found in 
these shells. Very few of these are 
perfect, although some good ones 
have been found. In the York area, 
Ben Foster reportedly sold one 
for $1,000; Tony Treadway, a per- 
fect one for $750; Jim Elliott, an- 
other for $600, and Mike Guard, one 
for $300. A story circulating among 
the collectors is that in the early 
1900's, a Wabash River natural pearl 
of perfect quality and extreme size 
sold for $800. 
 Shellers get the shells with spe- 
cial forks and hooks, and by “polly- 
wogging" or picking them out with 
their hands in low water. Other- 
wise, bars with hooks on them are 
dragged +*+ ^ the water over the 


Herbert Pinkston, left, and Homer Bishop, both of York, Ill, get set 
to use the mussel bar. These are dragged in water—two on each boat. 
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1 bed and a pearl is formed 
ui one out of 20 of the pearls will be 
ge qualita to be marketable. 


In | 960, according t = the Cultured Pearl 
ssociation of Ameri and Japan, $50,000,000 
worth (at the retail prices) of cultured pearls 
was purchased in the United States, which 
uses 4 percent of Japan's cultured-pearl ex- 
port. Thus, it turns into an export-import 
deal for this country. 


In 1959, Tiffany’s, the last holdout among 
the fine jewelers, finally acknowledged the 
fine quality of the pearls and began to sell 

although it had been 65 years since 

y of making cultured pearls had been 

an, 'ered. - ۰ 

" X. | Since only a o the pearl oysters pro- 

duce fine pearls, the price of the cultured 
۱ remains high. A single strand costs 

| $500 to about $100,000. — 5 
ee: "Few American women who wear them | 
` realize that the nucleus for each bead comes 
from one of the TAGES rivers of their 
own country. 
i vod 2 L 


Photo From C.J. Files 
Here the cultured pearl is carefully re- 
i moved from an oyster by Japanese worker. 


۱ Frances E. Hughes, a member of the ۲ 
IN “A staff of The Terre Haute Star, writes 
i occasionally for The Magazine. 
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Piles of shells like this may be seen at the warehouses of collectors and processors of 
Wabash River shells. Here the culls and rejects are taken out and good ones exported. 


Wabash River Mussel Digger Finds and Sells $50,000 Pearl 
Special to The New York Times. 

New York Times (1923-Current file); Jun 22, 1929; 

ProQuest Historical Newspapers The New York Times (1851 - 2006) 


Wabash River Mussel Digger * 
Finds and Sells $50,000 Pearl 


Special to The New York Times. 


VINCENNES, Ind., June 21.— 
A veteran pear] buyer. has just 
purchased from a Wabash River 
mussel digger what is believed to 
be the most valuable pear] ever 
taken from this region, It is 
valued at about ۰ 

James S. Figg of Muscatine, 
Iowa, purchased the gem, which 
is a ball type pearl, perfectly 
formed and weighs 120 grains. 


